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GHOSTS. 
Desire Ghosts of Dead Men. 


S the taste element in the gross food is the elemental 
food which is transferred by the sense of taste and 
by organic action in the living man to the hog de- 
sire ghost of a dead man feeding on or through the 

living, so is likewise, by bodily action through the sense of 
feeling in the living man, an inner elemental feeling trans- 
ferred to the desire ghosts of the dead, which are of the 
nature of sexuality or of cruelty. This essence drawn off 
through the feeling is the food of the desire ghosts. 

The desire ghost of the dead is either in the body and 
feeding through the act and feeling of sex, cruelty, greed, or 
it is feeding through the individual atmosphere of the living 
man. This atmosphere is a magnetic bath connecting the 
man and ghost. In such case there goes on an osmotic or 
electrolytic action, which transfers to the desire ghost of the 
dead man—which is of one of the forms of greed or sexual- 
ity or cruelty—the elemental and essential food necessary 
to it through sex, taste and feeling. The strong desire 
ghosts of dead men, though not visible to the eye, are to the 
inner sense of sight fairly well defined in outline, and appear 
in a more or less substantial body. 

The desire ghosts of dead men who have been impotent, 
weak, or of unstable and uncertain natures, are misshapen 
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animal forms often ill defined in outline and apparently 
heavy or sluggish of body. The weak ones are usually con- 
tent if allowed to fasten themselves like leeches to some liv- 
ing body of like nature until they have drawn enough matter 
to allay their immediate hunger; then they roll off and bathe 
in the atmosphere of the living prey, and soak up new energy 
from his unresisting form. The more active desire ghosts 
behave differently. The hog or boar or sow desire ghost 
of a dead man will snort its disapproval of the tardiness of 
its victim, and root him into action to supply its wants. 
When the man complies with its demands it grunts its satis- 
faction or squeals with delight. The fatter the hog the 
hungrier is it. 

The wolf desire ghost of a dead man hungers for gain, 
pants in the breath of the living; in his atmosphere it slinks 
and there stalks its prey until the opportune moment, and 
then it pounces upon the victim to devour it. The hunger 
of the wolf desire ghost is different from the hunger of the 
hog desire ghost. The hunger of the hog desire ghost 1s for 
sensuous foods through the sense of taste; that of the boar 
or sow desire ghosts, as such, is for sensual gratification 
through sensual feeling. The hunger of a wolf desire ghost 
is for gain by a person’s loss, or the hunger is for blood. The 
wolf desire ghost of the dead gratifies its desire for gain 
through the body of a living man of like desire. Not the 
accumulation of wealth nor the acquirement of possessions 
is sought by the wolf ghost. It cares not for wealth nor 
possessions. It is gratified only by the peculiar subtle 
psychic sense of taking from another by craft or struggle 
what that other strives to hold. The gain-hungry wolf de- 
sire ghost of the dead is gratified when the victim is com- 
pletely despoiled. The gain-hungry wolf desire ghost is not 
gratified by the victim who is despoiled, but through the 
living man who despoils the victim. The blood-hungry de- 
sire ghost of a dead man is not satisfied with gain. It wants 
blood, animal or human. Acts of murder are invariably 
caused by desire ghosts of dead men, especially when the 
act is not in self-defense or in defense of honor. The blood- 
hungry wolf desire ghost of the dead urges through such 
feelings as hatred, anger, revenge, the living man, through 
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whom it feeds, to murder. Then the wolf ghost extracts 
from the gross life blood that subtle psychic life essence 
which the dying man loses. 

The cat or tiger ghost will rub against the human and 
prowl around and beat the atmosphere with its tail, until 
such feelings as jealousy or envy are sufficiently aroused to 
cause the living to do some act of cruelty which gratifies 
the cat. 

The snake ghost coils around the body, or rolls in grace- 
ful movements in the atmosphere, until it fascinates and 
allures to acts the one through whom it feeds by sensual 
feelings. Desire ghosts of cruelty or sensuality may feed 
on the bodies through whom they act, as well as on those on 
whom the acts are performed. 

The desire ghost of a dead man which is the result of an 
inordinate desire for and the imbibing of alcoholic drink 
during life is somewhat different from other desire ghosts. 
The alcohol desire ghost of the dead, which was the con- 
trolling desire of a confirmed drunkard during life, is almost, 
if not entirely, devoid of desire for sensuality or cruelty. 
The particular root of desire from which it springs is that 
of greediness, which it manifests as thirst, and which it seeks 
to satisfy through the sense of taste. The alcohol desire 
ghost is not specialized as any of the known animal forms. 
It is a misshapen, unnatural thing. Its semblance, if it may 
be said to have form, is that of a sponge, of changeable 
shape with irregular organs. It is as thirsty as sand, and 
will soak up the spirit of the alcohol in strong drink as eag- 
erly as sand all the water given it. Drink or alcohol desire 
chosts of the dead frequent places of insobriety, like clubs, 
saloons, carousals, where the bowl flows, because they may 
there find and select such men as will best minister to their 
needs. Without a living man an alcohol ghost cannot par- 
take of the liquor, even ‘though barrels full were exposed to 
it. If an alcohol desire ghost of the dead succeeds in con- 
quering and making a man its slave through his desire for 
drink, then it will “periodically or permanently sink itself 
into his body and brain, and will drive out conscience, self- 


respect, and honor drive out his humanity, and make of him 
a useless, shameless thing. 








THE SWASTIKA iN RELATION TO PLATO’S ATLAN- 
TIS AND THE PYRAMID OF XOCHICALCO. 


By M. A. Blackwell. 
PART IV.—VASES I. 


HE vase and bowl are emblems of the earth, the 
earth-mother, and of Atlantis and also symbol- 
ized the feminine. As sacred objects, they were 
buried with the dead; more often the dead or the 

ashes of the dead were placed within. 

Among its numerous meanings, the swastika symbol- 
ized reincarnation, “the life to come”, spiritually and physic- 
ally. This was its significance when placed upon the bowls 
and vases of pre-historic ages; there is evidence to support 
this statement. 

The Atlanteans, knowing that man is an epitome of the 
universe, laid out their government on the plan of the human 
body. Traces of this plan of government are to be found in 
both hemispheres; and in the symbols and legends, distorted 
and interwoven with superstitions, can be traced the wisdom 
religion given to the ancient world by the masters. 

Confusion will be avoided in the interpretation of sym- 
bols and signs if consideration is given to the fact that these 
symbols and signs embodied the religious conceptions of the. 
ancients. These signs are applicable to all planes; in some 
cases, interchangeable. 

In tracing the possible origin of the American aboriginal 
races, many hypotheses are used; but the most reasonable is 
ignored, in the legend of the Mayas that the land-from which 
their ancestors came, sank in the waters of the Atlantic 
thousands of years ago. We know that there are cities be- 
neath the Carribean sea; objects have been recovered from 
them. 

In our era, the coast of England has been subsiding; 
forests in which the kings of England once hunted are now 
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beneath the sea. The Britons told Julius Caesar that in an- 
cient times their land extended far out into the sea. 
Greenland, which some writers regard as the remnant 


of the northern extremity of the Atlantean continent, is sink- » 


ing so rapidly that ancient buildings on the low, rocky isl- 
ands are now submerged. This has taught the people of that 
country not to build near the waters edge. 

Certain scientists state that at one time land connected 
the African and South American continents, and that traces 
of the same flora and fauna are found on each. 

Great changes occurred on the face of the globe during 
the vast lapse of time between the creation of man and the 
deluge as related in Genesis. Geological research shows that 
continents appeared and others disappeared. It was possible 
for civilizations to rise and fall; it is likely that Plato’s 
“myth” of the island of Atlantis, and the legends of the 
“golden age” have had foundation in fact. 

We, as the ascendants of European peoples who were 
barbarians two thousand years ago, ignore the traditional 
history of America, India, China and of Egypt “hoary with 
age”; which tells of a superior race from which their culture 
was derived, and of a land that disappeared in a terrible cat- 
aclysm. 

In the thousands of years while the continent of Atlantis 
was gradually going down till the final submergence of the 
island described by Plato, the civilizations of the neighboring 
nations rose and fell and were conquered by barbaric tribes. 
Thus the purity of the Atlantean religion was lost, its rem- 
nants intermingled with the superstitious beliefs and prac- 
tices of the conquerors. 

Owing to recent discoveries, the civilization of the Med- 
iterranean has been set back several thousand years and 
Archaeology confirms statements made by Herodotus and 
Strabo.’ 

The swastika is a sign which we were told was a relig- 
ious symbol introduced into Europe from India. According 
to Mosso it appeared in the Mediterranean before it was 
found in the East. Excavations have revealed that the swas- 


*Angelo Mosso, Dawn of the Mediterranean Civilization. 
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PLATE 16. 
Fig. A. 






























Fig. C. 












































O Croix SWASTICALE 
MAYA SYMBOL —— e 
L AMAT = SUBMERGED LAND. SwasSTIKA WITH DOTS. 
ComPaRE WITH SYMBOL COMPARE WITH SYMBOLS 
ON THE VASE ABOVE. ION THE VASES ABOVE. 


Figures A ano B, VASES EXCAVATED BY SCHLIEMANN, ON THE SITE OF TROY. 
Ficures C ano D, Carveo stones, Pyramid OF Xocnicatco, REPRODUCED FROM 
PeNariet’s Monumentos Mexicanos, Prate 186. 
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tika “arrived on the continent of Europe at the close of the 
Neolithic age”. In France it has been found in numbers, 
especially in the lake villages.* The swastika has been found 
on ancient pottery of both hemispheres, and also its variant 
the cross, and other symbols that are related to it. 

On Plate 16 is shown a vase, which was excavated by 
Schliemann on the site of Troy, at a depth of twenty feet. It 
is of terra-cotta, has an owl’s face, two upraised wings, the 
breasts of a woman, the navel is ornamented with a cross 
and four nails. This symbol is identical with the Maya sign 
lamat—submerged land.* The vase is emblem of Atlantis 
(MU); the owl or birds face still further supports this the- 
ory. Anemblem for the land of MU (Atlantis) was the Ma- 
caw, a bird called in the Maya tongue Moo.* Among the 
stones scattered around the Pyramid of Xochicalco, many 
are broken, but have portions of the sculptures fairly well 
preserved. Two of these stones are shown on Plate 16, in 
Figure C, the bird appears to have been hurled from what 
seems to be a breaking pillar. On the other stone, Figure 
D, the seated figure of a king or god appears to have struck 
the dead or wounded bird, which is falling. It is possible 
that this symbolizes the destruction of Atlantis, called by the 
Mayas “MU—the life—the glory of the ocean”.® In Pena- 


fiel’s drawing, the beak of this bird is unmistakably that of 
the Macaw. 


On Plate 17, Figure E, is a vase, described by Schlie- 
mann as a splendid Trojan vase of terra-cotta, representing 
the titulary goddess of Ilium. The cover of the vase forms 
the helmet of the goddess. It is the curious form of the han- 
dle on this hemlet or cover which attracts attention. It isa 
horn or flame. The flame symbolizes the soul escaping from 
its earthly tenement. This same symbol is carved on the 
Pyramid of Xochicalco. See Figure L, on Plate 18.° 

On the vase, Figure F, is shown a sign which is identical 


“Angelo Mosso, Dawn of the Mediterranean Civilization. 
*The Word, June, 1914, p. 184. 


“Pyramid of Xochicalco, The Word, November, December ,1913, pp. 107, 161. 
"The Word, May, 1914, p. 96. 


“Schliemann, Troy and its Remains, p. 258. Also, Origin of the Egyptians, 
ie Word, August, 1913, and Pyramid of Xochicalco, The Word, December, 
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PLATE 17. 
Fis. E. Fis. F. 
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Vases E, F, G, H, excavated by Schliemann on the site of Troy. 
Figures I and J are from a plate in the Troano Ms., translated as an account 
of “The Deluge.” 
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PLATE 18. 
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Figure.K . INScRIBED TROJAN VASE OF TERRA-COTTA. 
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GARVING ON SOUTH SIDE OF STAIRCASE, PYRAMID 
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See THE WORD, Decemser 1913, °. 168. 
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with the Maya symbol for the basin of the Atlantic Ocean; 
but here the figure is inverted, and may have symbolized the 
basin of waters as having been spilled. Schliemann speaks 
of the sign on the vases, Figures F and G, as resembling the 
Greek lambda. LePlongeon translated this word lambda, 
from Maya vocables, Lam, submerge; be, go, walk; ta, 
where, place. The twelfth letter of the Greek alphabet, Mu, 
remains the same as the Maya name MU.' 

The symbol is one of the signs for the Maya let- 
ter, U, it signi fies basin, water, also “image of the 
crest of the wave about to break’. When this sign was placed 
over the eye of the bird, it indicated that the name should 
be pronounced Mu instead of Moo.*® This figure U forms the 
two ends of the basin symbol, thus 

Crossed bones on a black back NP ground indi- 
cate the earth entirely buried beneath the waters. This 
symbol occurs in the Troano MS. among others, translated 
as a narrative of the deluge. Part of this is reproduced on 
Plate 17, Figure J, the vase within the folds of the serpent 
has the same owl-like face as that shown on the Trojan vase 
found by Schliemann. 

In a fable told by the Mayas, the Macaw was ordered to 
perch at the cross-roads at the time of the deluge, and to di- 
rect divers creatures toa place of safety. This it did by cry- 
ing toh, toh—straight, straight. This bird was totem of 
Queen Moo. The bird-headed god is symbol of the principal 
female divinity and can be traced in every ancient civiliza- 
tion.° 

The macaw of Central America has brilliant plumage 
and a harsh voice. It makes the sound: Toh! toh! While 
in Central America an acquaintance presented me with one 
of these birds, stating that it could speak Spanish, French, 
German, English and Carib, but forgot to mention that some- 
times it was bad tempered. It objected to being chained to 
a perch, bit’a leather thong in two, broke a small chain, tore 
"Schliemann, Troy and its Remains, pp. 214, 308. Also, The Word, May, 
1914, pp. 96, 97. 

‘Pyramid of Xochicalco, The Word, December, 1913, p. 162. 
"Augustus LePlongeon, Queen Moo and the Egyptian Sphinx, Pl. LIV, p. 


~~ pp. 12, 13. See, also, Alice D. LePlongeon, Here and There in Yucatan, 
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a saddle to pieces, and broke the rungs in the back of a chair. 
It had an amusing way of running across the room with its 
beak on the boards, which made a rattling noise. The beak of 
this bird is very powerful, one’s thumb may be broken by its 
bite. It had a trick of climbing on top of my head, digging 
its claws into my hair, and shrieking, toh, toh; biting at any 
one who tried to remove it. It was an interesting but a too 
strenuous pet. Finally I gave it away after which our fam- 
ily breathed more freely. } 

The words Tau and Toh are similar. Tau “is a Maya 
word composed of three primitives: ti, here; a, for ha, water ; 
and u, month; which translated freely is, this is the month 
for water, hence for the resurrection of nature—the life to 
come.” The mystical T, tau, is a representation of the god of 
rain and is connected with the cross being symbol of the 
southern cross—harbinger of rain. The four brilliant stars 
which form the figure of an erect cross appear above the 
southern horizon early in the month of May and herald the 
approaching season of rain. Thus one phase of the cross, 
the tau, and the swastika, connect each with the god of rain, 
the rejuvenator of nature, the life to come. Another phase 
would connect them with life and death. These symbols are 
connected with the Babylonian conoidal pillar surmounted 
by a sphere, symbol of life and death. To the initiated, the 
cone, the tau, and crux ansata, had the same symbolical 
meaning “emblematical of Deity, of the life to come, of the 
dual powers, of fertility.”*° . 

Similar to these emblems is the Yaxché, sacred tree of 
the Mayas, under which, the natives assert, is to be found a 
source of pure cold water. The trunk of the tree forms a 
perfect cone from the root to the top, and the main branches 
shoot out in a horizontal direction. From a distance the leafy 
top has the appearance of a half-sphere. On Plate 19 is 
shown the decoration on a Cretan sarcophagus. The bird 
seated on the cross or tau shaped pillar, is similar to the pic- 
ture below from a Mexican MS. In the sculptures and paint- 
ings of Central America the sacred trees were represented 
shooting horizontally from the top of the trunk, thus pre- 
senting the appearance of a cross or tau. 





*LePlongeon, Sacred Mysteries, pp. 131-134. 
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PLATE 19. 








CRETAN SARCOPHAGUS FROM HAGHIA TRiADA. Prosasce oate 1500 B.C. Sxowne Doume Axes. 
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In Maya one of the meanings of the word, chaac, is red. 
Chaac was also god of the rain, keeper of the fields, god of 
plenty. A festival in his honor was called Tupp-Kak, the ex- 
tinguishment of fire. The cross was his emblem. Reference 
to red as a color of the gods was made in Part III of this 
article. 

Mrs. Nuttall tells us that the bowl or vase, emblem of 
the earth and of the terrestrial center, was also receptacle of 
fructifying showers. Filled with rain water ,on the surface 
of which the pole star reflected itself, the bowl typified the 
union of heaven and earth, by means of light and life pro- 
ceeding from the “Heart of Heaven.” The summits of high 
mountains were sacred because there Heaven and Earth met 
and generated fructifying showers. 

A Maya name for “the tree of life’ ’is ua-hom-ché, uah 
means a certain kind of life; hom, is an ancient name for ar- 
tificial elevation, mound or pyramid; ché means tree. Ho 
was the name of the capital on the ancient map, figured as 
the center of the cross, and was “the head of the land’. Ho 
also means five, and is the radical of many words. Hol, hoot, 
hool, means chieftan, king or head. The title hol-pop, the 
chieftan of the mat, whose prerogative it was to sit on a mat 
and beat the sacred drum during public dances or ritual per- 
formances."* In the National Geographic Magazine, April, 
1914, page 436, is a picture of the last of the Deb Rajas in 
Tibet. Among the paraphernalia of office on the table before 
him is a double drum, the shape of which suggests the an- 
cient form of the votive axe, and the rune for man referred 
to in the previous article. 

In the Maya, an ancient word for vase, vessel or cup, 
was ho-och, and o-och, means food or maintenance. Ho-mul 
or O-mul was the name for pyramidal elevation on which 
temples or palaces were built.’* 

There is a similarity between these Maya words and the 
following from the Anglo-Saxon dictionary of Bosworth, 
wherein he states: “Holm, es—A mound, hill, rising ground; 


“Zelia Nuttall, Fundamental Principles of Old and New World Civiliza- 
tions, Peabody Museum Papers, Vol. II, 1901. 


*Zelia Nuttall, Fundamental Principles of Old and New World Civiliza- 
tions, Peabody Museum Papers, Vol. II, 1901. 
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but in this sense which belongs to the word in old Saxon, it is 
not found in English. (1) Its most common use in the latter, 
in the poetry, is in reference to water, with the meaning 
wave, ocean, sea, water. Holm—the water of the deluge. 
Holm-maegen, es—the might of the ocean, the ocean. (Hom, 
home, homer, v. also ham, Ome, hamer).” 

From other Anglo-Saxon sources the following are ob- 
tained: Hame, hom, ham, meaning home. As we know, home 
means one’s place of abode, native or ancestral country, hab- 
itat, but its most beautiful meaning is “the eternal abode of 
the soul; the future state’. In addition to the above is, holm 
(1) low, flat land by the side of a stream; (2) a small island 
in ariver; (3) a hill. Holm, also means an island, sometimes 
spelled holme. Holm, the holm-oak, which is the European 
evergreen oak.*® 

In comparing the Maya name for pyramid, Hom, with 
the latin Homo, man, an interesting analogy is seen, in that 
the pyramid typifies man physically and spiritually, also fire, 
and perfection—God. The word Man, among other mean- 
ings, signifies earth, land; a connection between the rune for 
this word with the prehistoric votive axe has been shown. 

A comparative study of ancient symbols, and names ap- 
plied to them, show an interrelation. Some authors state that 
the ancient names for the letters of the alphabets are “nick 
names’, but this does not seem to be the case because a num- 
ber of them relate to man or the story of the deluge. 

An ancient signary that preceded the more remote al- 
phabets was discovered in Egypt and the Mediterranean." 
These signs and some of their variants are given by Dr. Pe- 
trie in his book on “The Formation of the Alphabet’. This 
prehistoric signary seems to be part of an ancient system 
of which the cross and swastika are fundamental and more 
or less related to the worship of the sun and the cult of the 
human body. 

Archaeologists are not agreed as to the origin of the 
early Mediterranean civilizations, and they disagree as to 


the chronology of the early period of the history of Egypt 
by about 1,500 years. 





*Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dictionary, edition 1898. 
“W.M. Flinders Petrie, The Formation of the Alphabet, British School of 
Archaeology in Egypt, Studies Series, Vol. III, 1912. 
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The signs formed from the center of the swastikas shown 
on Plates 11 and 15—some of which correspond to alphabetic 
signs from Dr. Petrie’s book—have not all been proven to be 
prehistoric nor derived from the swastika, and by no means 
is it to be understood that Dr. Petrie made such a statement. 

Some of the alphabetic signs in this signary correspond 
to symbols which relate to the human body in its various 


aspects. One of these is the breath sign, which is also a 
sign for a serpent. 


The Indians have a symbol, supposed to be a 
Maltese cross, which represents woman with the 
breath sign displayed in the interior, thus. 


Keam states that the Maltese cross was emblem of a vir- 
gin. It is still so recognized by the Moki Indians. “It is a 
conventional development of the common emblem of maiden- 
hood, wherein the maidens wear their hair arranged as in a 
disk three or four inches in diameter on each side of the head. 
This discoidal arrangement of the hair is typical of the em- 
blem of fructification, worn by the virgin in the Muingwa 
festival. Sometimes the hair, instead of being worn in the 
complete discoidal form, is dressed upon two curving twigs, 
and presents the form of two semicircles upon each side of 
the head. The partition of these is sometimes horizontal 
and sometimes vertical. The combination of these two styles 


Ne o% present the forms from which the Maltese 
& cross was conventionalized.” 

“Among the Kiatéxamut and Innuit tribes, a cross 
placed on the head, thus signifies a shaman’s evil 
spirit or demon. This is 7, an imaginary being, under 
the control of the shaman to execute his wishes’’.*” 

There is no known symbol that has so many religious 
and secular meanings assigned to it, as has the cross with its 
variants. 

On Plates 16 and 17 are shown vases, which were exca- 
vated by Schliemann on the site of Troy. Figure B bears 
the swastika, emblem of fertility and the life to come. 


Figure H is a vase described as having a band of sym- 
bols in which the cross is conspicuous in almost every figure. 








*Wilson, The Swastika, Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1894, p. 938. 
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On Plate 18, Figure K is a Trojan vase of terra-cotta 
with a row of signs that form an inscription that Burnouf 
identified as Chinese characters, and which he translated into 
French. This inscription is also shown below the vase.*® The 
cross which is frequently repeated is the Chinese radical 
Shih, which stands for ten, and perfection, but is also related 
to the tau as shown in The Word, June, 1914. This shih 
bears a close relationship to the Maya X. 

On Plate 19 is reproduced a sarcophagus from Haghia 
Triada. This sarcophagus is beautifully decorated in colors. 
The probable date of this is about 1,500 B. C. On one side is 
seen a priestess pouring a vase of red liquid into a kratera, 
which is placed between two sacred axes fixed upon staffs 
resting in pyramidal bases. The base is a square marble 
block with a smaller one surmounting it; a tapering staff 
passes through an opening in the base. At the top of the staff 
a bird is perched upon the double axes. A number of bases 
like these had been found, but no one knew what they were 
for till the discovery of this sarcophagus. The placing of an 
axe at the top of a stave and setting it up in sacred places 
shows that there is a connection between this and the stand- 
ard with a hand at the top, which was also set up in sacred 
places as a trophy or symbol of victory. The connection be- 
tween axes and hands was referred to in Part III of this ar- 
ticle. The figure beneath the fig-tree before the temple is sup- 
posd to be a portrait of the deceased. The priestess pouring 
the liquid wears a white skirt made from the skin of an ani- 
mal. Broad blue bands pass around the neck and down the 
sleeves. The girdle is blue. The next figure has a long blue 
dress with flounces at the lower edge, the neck and sleeves 
are edged with a band of three colors, a sash with two black 
lines passes obliquely across the chest. The figures in this 
painting are wearing animal skins resembling panther skins, 
worn by the priests of Egypt from the time of the first dyn- 


asty.*" A replica of this sarcophagus is in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York. 





*Other authorities have identified this as a Cypriote inscription. 
“Angelo Mosso, Dawn of the Mediterranean Civilization. 


(To be continued) 
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THE SCARAB OF DESTINY* 


By Maris Herrington Billings 


CHAPTER XXII. 
(Conclusion of the Egyptian Narrative.) 


HE next evening Sethos lent Maris his sapphire amulet, say- 

ing, “That is the most powerful amulet in all Egypt, in more 

ways than one. It will open the doors for thee. Show it to 
Atasu, and say I sent thee with this scroll for the prince.” 

Shown into the presence of the Goyernor, Maris did as Sethos 
bade him ; and the sapphire of the high priest proved to be an open 
sesame, for he was allowed to see his friend once more. 

As he walked the long corridor, with its painted figures of 
the Gods frowning down upon him, his heart stood still; for 
vibrating through those gloomy halls rang the glorious tenor 
voice of Ardas, singing the Phoenician Love Song, which he had 
taught to Nicia, and which they both loved so well. Maris stood 
spell-bound, while the melodious voice sang the words that now 
sounded so pathetic to him. He bowed his head, and was not 
ashamed of the tears that sprang to his eyes as he listened. 


Low sinks the sun in the red clouded west; 

Folding their pinions the birds fly to rest; 

Hushed the drone of the bees, kine are seeking repose, 
And the rose and the lily their soft petals close. 





* All rights reserved, including translation. 
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Night casts its shadows o’er hill and o’er vale; 

Oh! winds bear my message, love’s often-told tale. 
Tell her my thoughts, flying through space fast and free 
As the wandering Zephyrs that blow from the sea. 


Peace, dear one, peace; may thy slumber be light; 
Let me meet thee in dreamland, with stars shining bright. 
When darkness o’ertakes thee, in visions of night, 

My soul thou shalt see, as it speeds on its flight. 


Sleep, dear one, sleep. Let the picture unfold, 
With musical whispers, that story so old. 

For Love’s mystic power triumphant doth sway 
My life and my soul, as I move on my way. 


Thou art the Star that guideth my barque 

O’er life’s tempestuous sea so dark. 

Wert thou not beside me, I’d care not what betide me, 

My prayer through life would be, “Oh Death be kind to me.” 


When the last notes had died, quivering on the air, Maris 
entered the cell, and Ardas was so glad to see him that he fell on 
his neck, saying, “Oh, thou blessed of the Gods; I am glad to 
behold thy sad and serious face again. Truly 1 am growing 
weary of Egyptian hospitality. Methinks it is time that thou 
didst give Rameses a hint that I am willing to risk meeting the 
friends of My Lord of the Marshes. I would like to show them 
something of the way in which we Pheenicians can give the 
Egyptians a lesson in the art of self-defense.” 

Maris thought quickly, “If I tell him of his bereavement, he 
will not make an effort to escape; but if I rouse his anger, the 
walls will not hold him. It seems to me thou art in a happy 
mood!” said he. 

“Aye, and why not? Hast thou not come to tell me that my 
love is safe and well under thy good care? But there; why do I 
doubt when she hath been here herself?” he said, with a happy 
laugh. 

“Been here!” said Maris incredulously, “Didst thou see her ?” 

“Aye, and talked with her in a dream. “Twas the night 
before last. I dreamed she came in at that door with her arms 
full of red roses, the flowers of love, Maris; and coming up to 
me, she laid her head upon my breast and said, “Do not worry 
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my Beloved. I am quite safe, and well; and soon thou shalt find 
me again, through thy good friend Maris.’ So where hast thou 
hidden my shy bird?” 

“In the Mokkattam hills, my lord; where she is safe from 
all perils at the hands of the Egyptians”, said Maris in a low 
quivering voice. 

“Ah, that is well, Maris. So real was my dream, that for 
hours after I could smell the roses she carried; and I can scarce 
believe, even now, that she hath not been here in very truth.” 

“Perhaps Sethos is showing thee something of the Egyptian 
magic, my lord, as he hath shown me; for I have come to help 
thee escape. He gave me this vial. Take it, and in the morning 
thou art to wet thy hair and beard with its contents, and by this 
time tomorrow evening thou wilt pass for me.” 

“And I can hasten to the Mokkattam hills”, said Ardas; but 
Maris went on as if he had not heard him. 

“TI am, by the same process, to have thy chestnut locks. Take 
this steel file; perhaps thou canst use it on the bars, for thou art 
but lightly watched.” 

“Aye, I am a much-favored prisoner. All my desires are 
granted ; but liberty is lacking.” 

“Tf thou canst saw the bars through, I will escape by way of 
the river. Darda will have a baris under the window. Didst 
thou know the river was within five feet of it now? When thou 
passest out tomorrow thou wilt join the Princess Avaris, who 
will be awaiting thee in the room of the Governor. Once around 
the corner of the next street, thou must make for the palace of 
Sethos. There thou wilt find Hophra, who will take thee in his 
chariot as archer instead of me. The whole country is in the 
throes of war. Didst thou not hear the alarm? Hophra will set 
thee down at any of the towns along the river; and there thou 
canst take a boat going down the Nile.” 

“And Nicia, where shall I join her?” said Ardas. 

“Hophra will tell thee,” said Maris, evasively, “and now fare 
thee well.” ; 

The friends warmly shook hands. 

“T will have the bars sawed through for thee in the most 
masterly manner”, he whispered, and, like a happy boy, he 
laughed at the thought of his coming freedom. “I shall have the 
toothache very badly all day tomorrow, and will be obliged to 
refuse my good friend Atasu his usual game of draughts.” 
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Maris returned to the palace of Sethos, where he was to com- 
plete arrangements for the escape of Ardas. 

Sethos welcomed him warmly. “My son, hast thou succeeded 
in thine errand of mercy?” 

“T have arranged all things to my satisfaction, and I doubt 
not that the prince will be with thee this time tomorrow. I return 
thee thy beautiful amulet with a thousand thanks.” 

“Look at it well, Maris ;” said Sethos, “ ’tis the image of the 
Goddess Athor. It hath a great power. Hold it in thy hands; 
and now, were I to will thee to do so, thou wouldst fall asleep, 
and I could send thine astral body anywhere on this terrestrial 
globe, and thou wouldst answer my questions, and tell me just 
where and what thou seest. I often send Una on these journeys 
of light.” 

“T would that I could see my home in Pheenicia, good Sethos.” 

“Thou shalt, my son. Gaze on the amulet.” Raising his 
hand he said, “I bid thee go!” and in a moment Maris was back 
in his loved home. It was night, and beneath the richly chased 
lamp, in the room he knew so well, sat his mother and his two 
sisters, working, and talking of him. He heard their loving 
voices, and saw their sweet faces. Then he heard the calm voice 
of Sethos saying, “Thou findest them well and happy? Come 
back, Maris.” When he awoke to consciousness Sethos was tak- 
ing the sapphire amulet from his cold hand. 

“By all the Gods, that is the magic I would possess, oh 
Sethos.”’ 

“Tf I were dead, Maris, I would wish thee to have this charm; 
for thou art a pure and holy nature, steadfast and faithful unto 
death.” 

“Oh, Sethos, thou art sad. The desolation of Egypt falls 
heavily upon thee. I pray thee take more care of thyself. Thou 
art wearing thyself out in trying to aid others.” 

“Thereby, my son, we gain the Kingdom of Osiris”, said 
Sethos softly. 

Next evening, just as the sun was turning the river to gold, 
the Governor of the Jail was greatly surprised to receive a visit 
from no less a personage than her Royal Highness, the beautiful 
Princess Avaris, and while he was prostrating himself before her, 
who should come in but my lord, Maris. 

“Well, thou art a laggard, my lord,” said the princess gaily. 
“Didst thou not promise to call for me early?” 

“T beg thy forgiveness, most gracious Princess; but——~* 
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“Nay, I shall talk to my Lord Atasu now, to punish thee.” 

“Dost thou banish me from the light of thy presence, oh 
Princess ?” 

“Aye; I do; but thou canst return in one-half hour, when I 
may forgive thee”, she said, with a pout. 

On his head Maris wore a square of linen, folded diagonally, 
with its three points gathered together at the neck; the flapping 
ends somewhat concealing his features. He held up his hand, 
and Atasu nodded; meaning that he could go and see his friend, 
while he entertained the princess. __ 

Avaris was very gracious, and asked Atasu to show her 
around the prison; and she evinced the greatest interest in every 
thing, great and small. At the end of the half hour, Ardas en- 
tered, disguised as Maris, and stood in the shadow, awaiting her 
pleasure. 

“TI forgive thee now, my lord”, she said, “Thou mayest sum- 
mon my litter’, and he promptly vanished to do her bidding. 

Atasu bowed her down the steps, and Ardas held aside the 
curtains of her litter. She patted the cushions invitingly. 

“My lord, I will let thee ride as far as the square, for thou 
hast been punished enough”, she said. He obeyed the laughing 
command, with alacrity, and the litter was borne away amidst the 
admiring eyes of the crowd. 

When he found himself in the litter with Avaris, Ardas 
thanked her warmly for her aid. 

“°*Tis a shame!” she said. “I cannot understand my father 
putting thee in prison; but when Pharaoh speaks, Egypt trem- 
bles; and thou must away to hide thyself. Thine own mother 
would not know thee from Maris, except for thine eyes. They 
give thee away”, she said with a laugh. 

Ardas went at once to the palace of Sethos, where he was 
warmly welcomed; but Una would not see him, for Maris had 
begged that nothing be told him until Hophra had taken him far 
from Memphis. The prince was shocked when he saw Sethos. 
In this short time the high priest had aged perceptibly, arfd looked 
so worn and tired that his heart bled for him. Ardas was shown 
to a room in the palace, where he soon fell asleep, to dream of 
Nicia, whom he hoped to greet in the morning. 

As the evening wore on, Atasu sent to inquire if the aching 
tooth of the prince was better, and a muffled voice issued from 
the many linen folds in which Maris had wrapped his head, say- 
ing that if the Governor would send him some mulled wine, he 
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would have his blessing for ever, as he intended to sleep off his 
unpleasant guest. This request was immediately granted; and 
that part of the great jail was soon in profound silence. 

Maris had put the torch out early, and waited with quiet 
patience until he heard the melodious call of the silver horn 
sounding far across the water. This was the signal to prepare, 
and he counted the moments agreed upon, then mounted the table 
and found that Ardas had done his work well. One wrench, and 
the bars were free. He had previously unwound a long bandage 
of linen from around his waist; and, tying this to the one re- 
maining bar, he let himself down with the agility of a cat to the 
waiting boat, which was softly but swiftly rowed out into the 
middle of the river, and was soon borne far away by the current. 
They made their way to the villa, where they spent the night. 

Bugles and drums were sounding all over the city, and com- 
panies of soldiers were forming on the great plain, when Ardas 
arose next morning at the first streaks of dawn. Hophra drove 
up in his war chariot to bid Una and Sethos farewell; and the 
prince, in the buckler and helmet of an Egyptian archer, took his 
place beside him, and they drove to the plain where the army was 
gathered. : 

About a thousand war chariots were gathered there. These 
vehicles were mounted on two wheels; they were hung low, and 
were high in front and open behind, so that the warrior could 
step easily in and out. They were drawn by two horses, and two 
warriors stood in each, one managing the horses while the other 
fought. Fixed to the chariot, on the outside, were a quiver and 
bow-case of rhinoceros hide, and a bull-hide shield, decorated 
with great taste and skill. The Egyptians were the finest archers 
in the world. Their arrows were drawn from the ear, and their 
bows were more powerful and their arrows better aimed than 
those of any other nation. The children of the warrior caste 
were trained from early infancy. The arms of the foot soldiers 
consisted of spear, short sword, helmet and shield. Coats of mail 
were worn only by the highest and wealthiest officers. The sol- 
diers were drilled to the sound of a trumpet, and they marched 
with measured and free step, as they followed the war chariots 
along the sandy highway that led to Thebes. 

The morning after his escape, Maris went in a boat to a 
village far down the Nile, where he had his head shaved and his 
beard removed. Then he made his way back to Memphis, hop- 
ing to be in time to join the army and come up with Ardas be- 
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fore he should leave Crocodilopolis, where, it had been agreed, 
he should take one of the regular boats that carried passengers 
up and down the Nile; but when he arrived at Memphis he found 
that the battalions had left the plain the day before, and was 
obliged to follow them. He went to the palace that had been as- 
signed to the prince, and hung around until nightfall. Then he 
managed to attract the attention of Nebo, to whom he explained 
in a low tone that the prince had just escaped from prison, and 
asked him if he could bring Moya and his own noble grey steed 
to the end of the dyke, where he could await him at the rising of 
the moon. 

“Can I get those horses, master?” said Nebo. “I can but 
try, my lord. Those animals are almost lame for want of exer- 
cise. I will ask the chief steward if I may take them out this 
very night”, and as the moon rose over Memphis, Moya and her 
companion might have been seen galloping in the direction of 
Telmis. 

The melodious notes of the bugle sounded for the noonday 
rest, and after a slight repast Hophra asked the prince to follow 
him to a quiet grove, as he wished to speak with him. Very little 
conversation had been exchanged between them, as the chariots 
had gone at a fast pace all the way from Memphis, and the rat- 
tle and bang of the clanging cars, plunging after the tugging 
steeds, was not conducive to conversation; but now they were 
resting, men and horses taking a few hours’ repose from the 
heat of the mid-day sun before proceeding on their journey to 
the seat of war. 

Prince Ardas followed Hophra into the shadow of the palms, 
and there the young commander told him that Nicia was no 
more, and that, instead of hiding in the Mokkattam hills, she had 
passed to the great beyond. He softened the story as best he 
could, but told him that the people had demanded the sacrifice 
of the maiden for the death of the sacred animal of Sekhet, and 
that her retreat was a quiet grave in the far-off hills. He added 
that as there was nothing further to keep him in Egypt, and he 
was under the ban of Pharaoh, he thought the sooner he left the 
country, the better it would be for him. 

For a few moments Ardas was stunned. “Leave me, my 
friend, I would be alone”, he said in a broken voice. 

When the hour of departure came, he appeared at the wheel 
of the chariot. 

“Hophra”, he said, “I believe thou art my friend. I have de- 
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cided not to leave Egypt. I am going into battle with thee; and 
will be thine archer in very truth.” 

In vain Hophra argued. Ardas was immovable. “Nay”, he 
said, “if the sands of Egypt bleach the bones of my beloved wife, 
they shall also bleach mine. The Egyptian Gods have claimed 
her, thou sayest; then they shall also take me.” 

Hophra could say no more, but gave orders for the bat- 
talion to move on, and they marched along the sandy wastes past 
Thebes to the great plain beyond, where the vast army of Pharaoh 
was encamped. The whole army was astir, for the enemy was in 
sight, and next day would bring the armies into conflict. 

Maris, galloping after that swiftly moving battalion, received 
no word, and did not know that Ardas had gone on with the sol- 
diers. He learned that no boat had left for two days, and that 
none that carried cattle and passengers would leave Telmis for 
a week; so he concluded he would find Ardas in the inn waiting 
for him, and he resolved to frequent the quay until he found him. 
He felt confident that he could then persuade him to leave Egypt, 
which had proved so inhospitable to them both. 





The Princess Ranee had been so broken-hearted at finding 
herself blind, that at first she did not care to live. She had not 
forgotten Ardas; but she knew she could not conceal her terrible 
misfortune from him, so she determined to set him free. Atasu 
was therefore summoned to the presence of the Pharaoh, and 
even Rameses noted how white and drawn was the face of the 
governor when he was given the order to bring the prince to the 
palace. 

Atasu retired, his heart as heavy as lead; for only the morn- 
ing before he had found the dangling linen that told of the escape 
of the prisoner. On his way out, in the great corridor, he came 
upon the Princess Ranee, leaning against a marble column. She 
looked so sad and wistful, that he determined to throw himself 
upon her mercy, and ask her to intercede for him with the Pha- 
raoh; so he threw himself at her feet. 

“Oh Daughter of the Sun, most gracious Princess, I beg 
my life from thy hands!” 

“Who art thou?” said Ranee. 

“T am Atasu,” he said, in astonishment. 

“What hast thou done, Atasu, that thou cravest the boon of 
thy life?” 

Then he told her of the escape of the prince. She only 
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sighed, and her hand sought her neck, where the scarab of Nicia 
hung on its golden chain. 

“Dost thou think he got safely away, Atasu? Dost thou think 
he lives?” 

“Aye, I have little doubt of that, Princess, for some one must 
have helped him; a boat must have been waiting for him on the 
river.” 

Going to Rameses, she told him that she had just met 
Atasu and had ordered him to set.the prince free, as she cared 
not to see Ardas unless he came of his own free will; and Ra- 
meses nodded approval, saying, “He is in thy hands, oh Daugh- 
ter. Do with the prince as thou thinkest best.” 

Then Ranee came back to Atasu and told him the good news, 
and he blessed her saying, ‘““Oh Princess, may the Hathors re- 
quite thee, who gave thee thy beauty”, and took his departure. 

The most precious possession Ranee now had was the stolen 
scarab; for she firmly believed that in time Ardas would be 
forced to come to her and love her, by the magic words engraved 
thereon. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
PHARAOH’S DREAM AND Wuat IT PoRTENDED 


OW Rameses dreamed a dream which troubled him much, 

and he sent for Sethos to tell him the meaning thereof. The 
high priest obeyed, and came to the palace in his robes of of- 
fice; and bowing low before the Pharaoh he asked his gracious 
will. 

“Sethos”, said the king, “I have sent for thee, for I have 
dreamed a strange dream which thou alone canst interpret for 
me; and I would have thee read the mystery and what it por- 
tends. Lo, I dreamed I was walking on a vast sandy plain, and 
behind me lay our glorious Memphis. The sun was shining over- 
head in a clear sky, and ’twas mid-day. I walked alone in the 
desert, when, looking up, behold afar off in the blue sky I saw 
what seemed to be a faint white cloud, floating in the limitless 
ether. I watched it as it came nearer and nearer, and grew 
larger and larger, until it hovered directly overhead; and as I 
stood gazing upward it began to descend, and I saw it was a 
being from the stars; an angel, with shining wings that dazzled 
my eyes with their brightness. In her hand she held a flashing 
sword, that gleamed like lightning. Nearer came the strange 
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visitor, until it was quite close; then suddenly it fell with a crash 
upon me; and as it struck my body, instead of a light, airy being, 
lo, it was a statue of white marble! Under its weight I lay 
crushed, deep down in the sand; then I lost consciousness, and 
after what seemed ages, I crawled out from under its oppressing 
weight, and, looking down upon the cold marble, I saw that the 
face of the angel was the face of the slave sacrificed to Eliethya. 
Then, turning round, I saw that the plain had changed. Memphis 
was gone. The fair city and great temples had vanished. In the 
distance was a heap of ruins, and I saw only the pyramids, stand- 
ing lonely and aloof, guarded by the silent sphinx. I walked 
toward the east, and at last I came to a great black river, over 
which was built a stone bridge such as I have never seen. It was 
of solid masonry, and the roadway had a stone railing on either 
side, of small fluted columns. At the entrance of the bridge, and 
at intervals along the railing, stood angels on pedestals, holding 
in their hands different standards. The first two banners were 
familiar to me; they were the great purple standards of Meroe. 
The next two bore scarlet standards embroidered with the image 
of Merodach, the Babylonian God of War; the two following 
had staffs on which glittered golden eagles; and the last two 
were strange banners,—a white one, on the right, had three 
golden lions thereon, and the white one of the left had the spread- 
ing bell of the lotus; but these angels, instead of being white, 
were black as night, and the edges of their outspread wings were 
outlined with a shining silver radiance. I passed over the bridge 
into a fair city, with tall pointed roofs and glistening white towers 
and great domed temples with tall minarets pointing toward the 
skies, with the crescent moon, the boat of Isis, crowning every 
staff and pole. 

The darkness began to fade, and dawn was breaking. I met 
strange people speaking an unknown tongue. First came two 
Ethiopians, then some Persians with their tall head-dresses ; next 
some Greeks in their kilted white garments, and then a strange 
race of majestic looking men in long white robes of many folds, 
like priests, with wreaths of flowers on their heads. These 
passed; then came a horde of dark-skinned Arabians, in white 
robes, throwing down statues, demolishing temples, killing and 
slaying like demons; and these bore the blood-red banner of Seth, 
with the crescent moon of Isis, and the star of Horus. When 
these had passed, there came two strange-looking men, who had 
their legs covered with mourning cloth. One had a short scarlet 
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tunic, and the other a blue one, and they had two rows of small 
brass discs, in front; and then I awoke. Now, Sethos, what 
doth this strange dream mean?” 

“Oh, most glorious Son of Light, the Immortals have sent 
these visions, not to give thee a taste of the joys to come, or 
caution thee against the danger that is besetting thee, but to warn 
thee to prepare thy soul to submit quietly to the evils that will 
befall thee, and to accept with gratitude the good the Gods shall 
send thee. I can interpret thy dream; but the reading will not 
make thee happier, Oh Pharaoh! It were best left to oblivion.” 

“Not so, Sethos; I command thee to read as the Gods have 
enlightened thee.” 

“Then I obey thy gracious majesty”, said Sethos, taking his 
amulet in his hand, and with a faraway look in his eyes he said, 
with an audible sigh: “I have been shown these mysteries, oh 
King, with the eye of Osiris and the wisdom of Thoth. The 
plain whereon thou wert walking was the Land of Egypt; the 
angel that thou sawest descending was the true religion. The 
Great Unnameable One, Creator of Heaven and Earth, the Su- 
preme God, he will send his angel of destruction into thy land, 
oh King, and crush this great empire into the dust. Behold the 
end of Egypt, as a mighty nation, hath begun. This fair country 
is doomed. Lo! these vast halls, these great temples, are the ruins 
that thou didst behold; even the great lakes and the mighty dyke 
will be swept away; only the pyramids and the sphinx will re- 
main, who will lie there for ever, guarding the great desert; and 
the dark and turbulent river is Shichor, our beloved Nile, black 
with woe. ‘The land o’ershadowed with wings’ shall be her title 
in the years to come. The bridge is a mighty cutting that shall 
be called the Great Canal,* for through it shall pass the traffic 
of the world; the black angels are the conquerors of Egypt; the 
black water of the river, desolation and slavery. The city thou 
didst enter is a town that shall rise on the other side of the Nile, 
with lofty towers and tall minarets, which shall be built of the 
very stones of our beautiful Memphis, where now we tread. The 
conquerors shall build a new and wonderful city at the mouth of 
the Delta. In a few years Khem, our beloved, will sink to rise 
no more. From the south and east will come a dark cloud. The 
first two angels are the Ethiopians; next are the Persians; they 
will crush Egypt and the Pharaoh into the earth; then war, dis- 
sension, and civil strife shall reign triumphant. The Persians will 





* Now the Suez Canal. 
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come in a conquering horde, and every noble and priest left in 
this unhappy land shall be reduced to slavery. The sacred animals 
shall be slain, the temples pillaged, and the statues of the Gods 
destroyed and torn from their shrines. Then come the Greeks, 
and for one cycle of Mercury a new race of Pharaohs shall arise 
that will be a crowning disgrace to this land of flowers; then 
comes a nation yet unborn, and for a short time the standard 
of the golden eagle shall rule; and then, Beloved Land, thou wilt 
sink deeper and deeper into barbarism. Not a tomb, shrine or 
temple that will not be violated; the blood-red banner of Seth 
shall wave with the star and crescent, but not the crescent of 
Thoth and the Holy Star of Isis; nay, ’twill be the sign of the 
bloodiest nation on earth. Then in turn will come the standards 
of two mighty nations yet unborn* who will guard that cut- 
ting with the light of religion behind them; they are the angels 
who bear the golden lions, and the blue iris. But the children 
of Egypt shall never be a free nation again. They will be 
in bondage to their conquerors for many cycles. Oh, Khem, 
beloved of Isis, thy doom is sealed. Egypt will no longer reign 
as Queen of Nations; even thy Gods are doomed to extinc- 
tion!” Sethos cried, in a wailing voice which penetrated to every 
corner of the vast chamber. 

“But, Sethos”, said Rameses in awed tones, “the black wings 
were tipped with silver light.” 

‘Aye, the light of the true faith shall still shine ; and perhaps 
some day, in the faraway future, Egypt may once again become 
the granary of the nations and a power in the East. The lion and 
the iris may lift our beloved Khem out of the mire.” 

“But, Sethos, that will all be in another cycle of the soul. 
What care we, when we have passed to Amenti or dwell with 
Osiris ?” 

“Nay, oh Son of Ra, the destruction hath begun even now. 
Thy days of peace are numbered. With the Gods there is neither 
past nor future, the whole is ever present; the cycles of time, as 
marked by the sun, moon, and stars do not govern as they govern 
mortals. The stars pass on through the vaults of heaven in an 
endless procession, drawing after them the destinies of mankind. 
They are above and beyond; everything is present with them, and 
woe is Egypt for the red standard on which waves the crescent 
moon! Even the silver light will gleam but faintly, for ’tis the 
seal of Seth, and he hath begun his reign in Egypt, as the old 
papyrus foretold. Some mortal hath taken the box from the hol- 





*England and France. 
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low of his hand. Oh, Pharaoh, didst thou not behold the mist 
which covered the river at the rising of the last moon? Oh, Ra- 
meses, thou art the last great Pharaoh of this mighty land; for 
before a quarter of a cycle hath passed, this beloved land will have 
passed into the hands of the Persians.” 

Rameses bowed his head; and in profound silence Sethos 
withdrew, leaving a saddened monarch on the great throne, for 
well he knew that Sethos was gifted by the Gods in seeing the 
events of the future. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Tue Tocsin oF War. 


HE clear heavens, blue as a sapphire, were still cool; but in 
the east a rosy radiance began to send upward long shafts 


‘of light, which bathed the vast plain in a soft ethereal haze. The 


mountain peaks were tipped with golden light against a back- 
ground of soft grey. Presently an invisible hand would fling out 
streams of liquid gold to flood that silent valley, where stood the 
regular lines of brown tents. As the dawn slowly brightened, it 
brought into glowing relief the shadowy tents and dusky banners, 
and glinted on the arms and accoutrements of this great encamp- 
ment, where a thousand men were now waking to greet Osiris 
for the last time. 

The trumpets sounded loud and clear, and Prince Oristan 
appeared in the door of his tent. Soon all was bustle and activ- 
ity, as the flower of the Egyptian army was marshalled in per- 
fect formation, prepared to annihilate the foe. 

Scarcely had the clear musical notes of the war trumpets 
given the order for forming the ranks in battle array, when they 
were echoed from the Libyan hills, until the air was filled with 
clarion calls which were answered defiantly by the brazen bugles 
of the enemy, who were now in sight. 

Prince Oristan appeared on the field in his war chariot; he 
rode through the serried ranks of his army, splendid in their shin- 
ing equipment. In his dazzling armor of steel, inlaid with gold, 
and his burnished helmet, in which gleamed a ruby of such size 
and splendor that its rays seemed to play around his handsome 
head like a ball of fire, he was a noticeable figure and a leader of 
whom the Egyptians might well be proud. 

Hanging from his chariot was a great quiver of sandal-wood 
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containing bronze arrows. He stood proudly before the assem- 
bled hosts, his eyes flashing with conscious power, as he addressed 
the soldiers. 

“Fellow countrymen, to-day we give battle to yonder host. Let 
every preparation be made, and let us fight for the glory of Egypt. 
May Osiris and Isis defend our standards.” Then he put the 
ranks into battle array, and awaited the onslaught. 

“We shall win the day”, said Hophra to Ardas. “Oristan looks 
like the God of War. He will not give up the battle until he wins 
or falls; for twas ever the prince’s wish to die in battle.” 

“Aye, ’tis the wish of every brave man, Hophra’”’, said Ardas 
sadly. All hope had gone from his voice; he was a changed man. 
“T have one favor to ask of thee Hophra. Wilt thou grant it me?” 

“Aye, if it lieth in my power, my friend.” 

Ardas took the scarab from his neck. “I want thee to wear 
this amulet to-day, Hophra, for the sake of Una; and, should I 
fall, wilt thou, if thou canst, put it back on my body. I would 
have it buried with me.” 

“Oh Prince, thou are looking at the dark side. I thought all 
Pheenicians were brave as lions. Thou dost not fear the battle?” 

“Nay, nay; I have but a presentiment. Thou wilt remember, 
Hophra ; put it on my neck if thou findest this poor clay.” 

“By all the Gods, thou shalt have it back tonight, Prince. I 
shall give it thee ere we sleep; and should I be the one to fall 
thou wilt give my love to Una.” 

At length the two armies approached each other, Oristan 
leading the Egyptian forces, and the Libyans led by a gigantic 
man on a great white horse with eyes of fire. 

Oristan looked the personification of the God of War, as he 
led that famous charge. His tall lithe figure, and his courageous 
aspect, with the light of battle flashing from his eyes, made every 
soldier determined to follow his glorious young leader to the gates 
of the Kingdom of Osiris. 

When the two long lines came together there was heard the 
clash of swords and spears and the swish of arrows and javelins 
as they flew through the air. The charge of the horsemen sounded 
like a roar of thunder, as the scythe-armed chariots of the Egyp- 
tians mowed a wide swathe in the opposing ranks. The air was 
darkened with the clouds of arrows which filled the air on that 
sunny morning with the sound of a thousand wings. 

All day they fought. Thousands lay dying on the field. 
Oristan had ridden here, there, everywhere, and seemed to bear a 
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charmed life; but just at set of sun he was dismounted, his horses 
having been killed and his chariot overturned. Standing on a 
slight eminence he was urging on a handful of soldiers against 
the enemy, who had cut off his retreat. The Libyans were fight- 
ing madly around the spot, trying not to kill the prince, but to 
take him captive; for by his side lock and the blazing ruby they. 
knew well it was the Crown Prince of Egypt, and as a captive 
prince he was far more valuable than as a dead man. 

Oristan had just resolved that he would die by his own hand 
rather than be taken captive, wheri suddenly at his side appeared 
a tall black-bearded man, who swung his battle-axe as if it 
weighed no more than a feather. He laid about him with such 
terrific blows that he appeared more like a god than a man. 
Down went the enemy in heaps. 

“Back, back for thy life!” he cried to Oristan, round whom the 
Egyptians had rallied, now that this great leader had appeared. 
Thus Oristan was enabled to gain the lines, and still that mag- 
nificent figure fought on, until the dead and dying were piled in 
a heap around him, and he stood almost alone. 

The Libyans fell back, turned, and retreated; but not before 
the captain in command had given orders to a squad of archers to 
discharge a shower of arrows at the heroic figure, and he had 
fallen, covered with wounds. 

The Libyans now retreated at full gallop, and the day was 
gained for the Egyptians. 

The sun shed a crimson light on writhing sufferer and stif- 
fened corpse, on torn harness, prostrate horses, and broken char- 


‘jots. Thus ended all the pomp and glory of the morning. A 


nation rose in its might at sunrise, with glitter of spear and shield 
and all the panoply of war; at night all was ruin and devasta- 
tion. A wierd silence lay over the desert. Bats darted about on 
silken wings in the gloom; owls hovered in the branches of the 
far-off trees, and the jackal slipped by with stealthy tread, its 
hideous laugh from time to time breaking the silence of the night. 

Oristan, sitting in his tent, gave orders for the burial of the 
dead, and ordered the body of the tall soldier who had saved his 
life to be brought to his tent. When the bearers brought it, an 
hour later, he stood with bared head. “’Tis my lord Maris”, he 
said. “Oh brave Pheenician, thou shalt have all the honors that 
an Egyptian prince can pay thee.” Thereupon he called a priest, 
attached to the household. ‘“Matsha, I want thee to have all 
honors paid to this brave soldier, who hath given his life for mine. 
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Bury him in the new tomb that hath been prepared for me; and 
after he is buried in the Tombs of the Kings, wall up the sepul- 
chre, so that no unhallowed hand shall disturb the fair body that 
he hath sacrificed for me.” 

When Hophra, passing the tent of Prince Oristan, saw the 
body of the great hero who had saved the day for Egypt, he 
recognized it as that of Ardas, but decided that it was not neces- 
sary to reveal his identity. Prince Oristan had decided to bury 
the hero with all honors, and surely Ardas was worthy of them; 
and Hophra sighed as he carefully replaced the golden chain with 
its pendant scarab around his neck. 

“Methinks thou didst stand as a tagret, in order to join thy 
beloved wife; for thou hast scarce spoken a word since I told 
thee the sad news”, he said, addressing the silent clay. 

When the body of the tall soldier was carried to the lonely 
tent of the paraschites, he was laid in oil of natron and embalmed, 
and Hophra saw to it that a Book of the Entrance into Day was 
wrapped with the mummy. He was wrapped in a number of fine 
linen bandages, and covered with a kind of pasteboard, which was 
painted to represent the great soldier, with his battle-axe in hand. 
The face and hands alone were seen, and the rest of the case was 
covered with paintings relating to the future state. His name, 
Lord Maris, was painted thereon, but he was honored also with 
the name of Osiris. Then the body was enclosed in a case of 
wood, having the shape of a mummy, and it was taken on a low 
sledge, drawn by four oxen, until they came to the lake of the 
dead at Thebes. There it was placed on a richly gilded and dec- 
orated baris, and rowed across the lake to the strains of sad and 
wailing music. Here it was judged by the Forty-Two, and ac- 
corded honorable burial; and the sad procession moved on up the 
mountain road where, deep in the heart of the range, several 
miles from the river, lay the Tombs of the Kings. 

First came the priests with their shaven heads, robed in their 
leopard skins, and carrying the vase of incense and the swing- 
ing censer, the symbols of their sacred office; then a mourner, 
trailing behind him a long garland of flowers; then the mummy, 
followed by the prince and a number of soldiers, with wailing 
women who tore their hair. Slowly they wended their way across 
the great Necropolis. The mummy was then taken from the car. 
and up the narrow ravine to the Tomb of the Kings. Up this 
rocky gorge, whose yellow and brown walls rose, almost perpen- 
dicular, on either side, they went, indifferent to the heat of the 
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day ; until at length they came to the deserted valley on the right 
of which rose high peaks on which sat a row of vultures, with 
motionless wings. 

Here, in a chamber hewn out of the solid rock, the mummy 
was placed in a magnificent sarcophagus of stone, elaborately 
sculptured with hieroglyphics. 

After the ritual of the dead had been said, many beautiful 
offerings were given, Oristan himself laying a vase of pure gold 
on the sarcophagus; then the mourners went sadly away, leaving 
two stone-masons, who walled up the silent chamber, and painted 
over it the inscription, “Maris, the Great Hero, sleeps here” ; and, 
thousands of years after, when vandal hands searched for treasure 
in that lonely vault, it was confidently asserted that Menes, the 
first King of Egypt, slept therein, none knowing the history of 
the brave Phoenician prince who had died for Egypt. 

When the prince returned from the field of battle he told his 
family of the death of the noble Phcenician, Lord Maris, in whom 
they were greatly interested. 

In a far corner of the sumptuous mandara sat a white and 
forlorn little figure, who clutched her heart with despair, and fled 
to the roof at the end of the sad recital. There, in the quiet star- 
light, a white and weary little princess watched the rising moon 
as she sobbed and rocked herself in her grief, and cried brokenly, 
“Oh Mother Isis, pity me; for I am desolate.” 

Next day it was a calm and dignified woman with a white 
face who begged of Rameses to send her to Judza as soon as pos- 
sible. If she was destined to marry Solomon, let the ceremony 
be over; this was her one thought. “Then I can grieve in my 
own way’, she said to herself. 

Rameses granted her request, and let her depart to become 
the bride of King Solomon; and Hadad was glad to leave the 
grief-stricken city behind him as the goregous caravan slowly 
made its way eastward. 

Oristan had returned from the war a popular hero; but the 
great exertion of that day had cost the life of the Crown Prince, 
for it brought on a hemorrhage, and the wise physicians told 
Rameses that it was only a matter of a few months before his 
handsome son would take the long journey. 

Maris was patiently waiting for the return of Ardas in the 
city of Telmis, hoping, day by day, to come across him. He 
heard of the victory of Oristan; and saw the victorious army as 
it passed through the town on its return to Memphis. Here he 
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encountered Hophra, who told him the sad news of the death of 
his beloved prince. He thereupon took the very next boat going 
down the river, on the twenty-sixth day of Athyr of the Vague 
Year, just four months after that glorious starlit evening on 
which the prince had celebrated his natal day. Arriving at Ro- 
setta, he found a Pheenician galley which conveyed him and the 
horses back to Tyre, where he told King Hiram the story of the 
ill-fated expedition to Egypt; and in Phcenicia he lived to be a 
very old man, whose great delight was to teach the young to be 
brave and honorable. 

In Memphis, that beautiful city of the gods, the river rose 
and rose, until it reached the unknown height of thirty-two feet. 
It overflowed the great dyke; it flowed through the gardens of the 
houses and flooded the streets so that boats floated down the 
broad avenues before it began to subside, and it left in its train 
pestilence and death. The people went mad with fear, and threat- 
ned every day to kill Ramses for offending Hapi by withholding 
his bride. It was the most destructive flood ever known in his- 
tory; and Rameses became a changed man as he cowered in the 
palace, for his troubles had become more than he could bear. In 
the first place, Ranee, the pride of his life, was now totally blind. 
Not an oculist in all Egypt could tell what ailed her beautiful eyes. 
They looked just the same, but she could not see; she was blind 
and helpless. Sethos had been called to the palace, and Rameses 
appealed in vain to him to use his magic in behalf of the princess. 

When Sethos returned to his home, he was weary and tired, 
and went to the roof to sit in his easy chair. He called Hophra 
and Una to him, and blessed them; for these two young people 
were now married. 

Sethos laid his hand on Una’s head, saying, “My child, I 
hope thou art happy’, and the two young people answered in 
chorus that no mortals could be happier on earth. 

“Hophra, my son, if anything should happen to me, I want 
thee to take Una and go to Judza, there to live at the court of 
Solomon ; and I want you both to worship the true and only God.” 

Hophra promised, and they went to the mandara. After 
Una had played on her guitar in the evening light, they began to 
speak of the great events that had transpired so quickly. Hophra 
had told her of the glorious end of Ardas; and his bravery was a 
never ending theme of conversation between them, for Una wor- 
shipped him as a great hero because of his romantic love for the 
golden-haired Nicia, whom she had loved as a sister. 
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She pictured the lovers now walking hand in hand beside 
the cool waters in the fields of Aalu, in the Isle of the Blest. 

Her happiness in her young husband was saddened by the 
poor health of her beloved grandsire, who often spoke of the 
long journey as if it were near at hand. Only that day he had 
taken her hands lovingly in his, saying, “Thou art happy, my 
dear one?” and with shining eyes Una had answered, “My hap- 
piness was complete, grandsire, when thou didst make me 
Hophra’s wife; and I have no desire on earth but to see thee well 
and cheerful again.” 

“Nay, my child”; he said sadly, “the race of life is nearly 
run. Ere long I, too, shall be wrapped in mummy clothes.” 

So she took council with Hophra as to what they could do 
to cheer him up. “Thou knowest, grandsire is not so well of late; 
I think he felt the death of Nicia. It was a hard and trying task 
for him, for as high priest he would have had to slay her if the 
thunderbolt had not stunned her”,—for none but Sethos knew of 
the poisoned bracelet. 

“Oh, it was dreadful!” said Una, “and to think that she was 
cruelly murdered after all, Hophra. Grandsire says ’twas the 
work of Seth and his demons.” 

“Aye, it surely was; for no dagger made the wound.” 

They talked lovingly together for a long time, as young lovers 
will, and then Una said, “Come Hophra, let us bid grandsire a 
good-night.” Arm in arm they went to the roof, where they found 
him seated in his great chair, with a calm smile on his face, and 
holding in his hand his jade cross amulet; but his spirit had fled. 
He was quite dead. An affliction of the heart had taken him 
without warning. 

In due time Una arid Hophra went to Judza, where they 
spent a long and happy life at the court of Solomon. 

In a large room at the top of the royal palace was a studio, 
where were painted the beautiful mummy cases of the royal 
family. The Princess Ranee had been sitting many days for her 
portrait on the beautiful case destined for her mummy, and the 
artist was trying to catch the glint of that glorious hair, when a 
strange thing happened. He had just finished putting the last 
touches to the golden tint, to his entire satisfaction; but when he 
returned in the morning the hair was black, with reddish lights. 
He gazed in fear and wonder; for he had been especially careful 
in mixing the pigments, and he feared for his life should Rameses 
come to inspect the work, as he often did. “Something must have 
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gone wrong with the pigment”, he muttered, as he hastily repaired 
the wrong. 

The next day, when he returned to his task, lo, the hair was 
black again, and seemed to remind him of snakes; and as he gazed 
at it, the face on the mummy case assumed the most horrible 
expression. The eyes had a peculiar look; they squinted horribly, 
giving an expression of diabolic cunning to the face. The artist 
ran home and took to his bed, and told his friends he would kill 
himself if he were compelled to go back to the painting of the 
royal mummy cases. 

No one could tell how it occurred; perhaps the artist talked; 
perhaps Naxo whispered; but it began to be whispered in the 
women’s quarters that the Princess Ranee had dabbled in black 
magic; and one who dealt in black magic in Egypt was, according 
to the law, to be punished by death. The accusation flew from 
lip to lip, and grew from day to day, until the slaves openly refused 
to wait on the blind and helpless princess. Then it reached the 
ears of Rameses; and he became, in truth, a very demon. He 
ordered every one of the men and women who had given the 
faintest whisper to appear before him in the Judgment Court, and 
woe to them that were victims of petty spite, for each accused the 
other of telling this one and that that the princess had done these 
things, and more than fifty prisoners stood charged with the grave 
offense. 

Then Rameses did a most cruel and horrible thing. This 
king, who had been a kind and loving father, a great hero, a most 
affable man, condemned the whole fifty to death, and, worse than 
all, he pronounced that each one should be his own executioner. 
Coming into the court-yard, one by one, they were compelled to 
commit suicide by falling on an upright sword, affixed to a block 
of wood, in the presence of the King and Court. Each one had 
to die; and each and all were refused burial. 

After this affair Rameses was like a madman, until one day 
Ranee, walking miserable, alone, and deserted in the beautiful gar- 
dens, felt a slight sting in her heel. She did not feel much pain, 
and she took no notice until the foot began to swell; but when 
the great physicians were called in it was announced that the 
Princess Ranee had been bitten by a scorpion, one of the most 
dreaded of insects. The sacred scarab of the Egyptians had done 
its work; and in three days she died. 

This great grief seemed to cure Rameses; for he returned to 
his right and normal mind once more, and reigned for two years 
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a just and gracious king over that devastated country. Then he 
died, and his nephew Shishak reigned in his stead. 

I saw no more; but heard a low sweet voice saying, “Wouldst 
thou follow Ardas and Nicia through a new phase of existence? 
Come again; and thou shalt see them pass through another life. 
Fare thee well.” 

The mirror became a cold grey blank, and looking up I saw 
that it was morning. The dawn was peeping in at the windows 
as I stole to my room. When I saw Sir Julian, I gave him a 
faint outline of the story. 

“Why is it denied me to walk the way with you, Gilbert?” 
said he, “Why is the power withheld from me?” 

“T would rather not say, at present, my friend; but be patient. 
Perhaps in time you may see visions of your own in the mirror. 
I am quite sure this series is being shown to me for some special 
purpose. I was Maris, one of the characters in the story. I was 
the friend of the prince. His soul was noble, brave and true; a 
complex nature; but very true to life. I would that I knew him 
now! You will not mind if I continue to haunt the museum? 
This very hour I will make my peace with the ladies.” 

Adieu ; until we meet again. 


Here ends the Egyptian Narrative. In the October issue of The 
Word, the characters will reappear in ancient Britain. 
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THAT MYSTERIOUS MUMMY CASE. 
By Maris Herrington Billings. 


SHORT time ago we read with interest what pur- 
ported to be an authentic article which told a 
thrilling tale of the sale of the celebrated mummy 
case of Amen-Ra. 

It is well known that, owing to a series of disasters 
which apparently happened to all who made sport of the 
case, it was consigned to a crypt in the basement of the 
British Museum; and the story stated that an American, 
braver than the majority of mortals, offered a flattering 
price for the relic and had it secretly shipped to this country 
on the ill-fated Titanic. It was confidently asserted that 
to its baleful influence was ascribed the sad disaster which 
befell the “unsinkable” ship; and we were assured that now 
it lies buried in old Ocean’s depths. 

Knowing that the British Museum is not in the habit 
of selling its treasures, we thought it worth while to investi- 
gate the story, and to give to the world the facts of the 
case; and we are now in a position to contradict the story 
on the best authority, for the cover still stands in its accus- 
tomed place in the British Museum. 

In some strange, inexplicable way, the dread influence 
of the case has apparently departed since the sinking of 
the Titanic—perhaps because it was about that time that 
the true story was given to the world. No doubt accidents 
will be again ascribed to its baleful influence; but they will 
be mere coincidences, for the case has lost its power to 
injure mortals. Whether a malignant influence did, or did 
not, emanate from that mummy case, we are not prepared 
to say; but we will tell you a few facts that seem to point 
conclusively in the direction of the reality of the influence, 


and of its cessation at the time of the sinking of the 
Titanic. 
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On the night of the fourteenth of April, in the year 
1912, a few congenial souls were gathered in the smoking 
room of the Titanic. They were all literary men of great 
ability, and all interested more or less in the occult, for the 
centre of the group was a well-known editor who was 
recognized as an authority on such subjects. 

He had been asked to give his opinion on the stories 
current about the mummy case; and, being an ardent be- 
liever in his own theories, he answered that he did undoubt- 
edly believe in the power that emanated from the case, and 
that he had taken the trouble to investigate the stories, 
for the sake of scientific research. 

“Come, let’s hear the true story,” said several of his 
hearers, as they drew near, prepared to be thrilled by the 
gifted editor, who could tell a story in a fascinating manner. 

“Well,” he began, “all we now have is the cover of the 
case, which once contained the mummy of the priestess of 
Amen-Ra. About thirty years ago, four young Englishmen 
were travelling in Egypt, and, like all tourists, they were 
not averse to picking up curios by the way. 

“One day they were approached by an Arab, who prom- 
ised to let them have one of the finest specimens of the 
twentieth dynasty—a mummy case which had been found in 
a tomb in the Valley of the Kings. They paid a large price 
for the gruesome find, and left Thebes delighted with their 
purchase. 

“One day they returned from sight-seeing, and were 
amazed to find the mummy gone. There lay the empty 
case; but where was the mummy? They at once jumped 
to the conclusion that it had been stolen, for mummies do 
not walk away, though they do have a queer habit of sud- 
denly disintegrating into fine brown dust, when exposed 
to the air. 

“The mummy having disappeared, they abandoned the 
case, with its numberless wrappings of brown linen, and 
concluded that the ornate cover, with its beautifully painted 
inscription, was memento enough to carry home with them. 
Emblazoned on its front were prayers to Osiris, and, accord- 
ing to modern Egyptologists, an inscription which told 
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that within slept a beautiful princess, a daughter of Pharaoh, 
who had been a priestess of the Temple of Amen-Ra. In 
minute characters, which, perhaps, they failed to read, is 
the story that she invoked the powers of black magic, and, 
in order to gain the man of her choice, sold her Soul, or Ka, 
to the powers of evil. | 

“The ancient Egyptians believed that as long as the 
body lasted, that Ka would stay by it; so I think that a 
stronger power than that of a mortal is associated with that 
case; and I believe that those who laugh and joke as they 
stand before it bring an elemental force into play which, 
in their vast ignorance, they do not even dream of. They 
set in motion strange vibrations when they defy the powers 
of that ancient race, and I think that they invite disaster 
from sidereal space. 

“Personally, I do not believe that the influence comes 
from the mortal remains of the priestess, but from the power 
of Evil. 

“Within a day or two strange things began to happen 
in their camp. One of the quartette was badly crippled in 
the land o’ershadowed with wings; the second was shot soon 
after reaching England; the third died suddenly; and the 
fourth, after loosing a large fortune, died, like his com- 
panions, in a few months. The sister of the last victim 
became convinced that there was something uncanny about 
the cover they had brought from Egypt. It filled her with 
a nameless dread, and a creeping sense of horror stole over 
her every time she entered the room where it stood; so she 
presented it, with her compliments, to the British Museum. 

“The man who drove that oblong package died within 
a week ,and the man who helped him take it from his cart 
had both legs cut off in a railway accident. A photog- 
rapher, who thought it would be a good idea to secure a 
picture of the case, which was now beginning to attract the 
attention of the public, succeeded in getting a plate; but 
what was his surprise to find the face and form of a woman 
thereon! The expression of the face was so cruel and mal- 
ignant that he drew back with a shudder. Nothing daunted, 
he said to himself, “That’s too bad. The bally thing’s a 
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fizzle. My, but this is too horrible; but it is strange that 
I do not get the case itself.’ Again he ventured within 
the zone of the influence. This time he fell and smashed 
his camera, knocking out two of his teeth, and cutting his 
face badly. 

“The first daring reporter who essayed to describe these 
tragedies and ascribed them to the dire influence, died within 
a month. 

“A daughter of the Marchioness of Salisbury, a lively 
little person who did not believe in occult forces, said she 
would defy all the mummy cases in Egypt to hurt her. She 
went to the Museum in a spirit of bravado. She stood 
before the case and defied it, with a snap of her pretty 
fingers, saying: ‘This, you know, is the twentieth century; 
we do not believe in your Egyptian mysteries. Things are 
different in these days.’ She walked briskly away, and while 
descending the steps of the Museum she fell, spraining her 
ankle and injuring herself internally. She was carried to 
her carriage, a sadder and a wiser young woman. 

“Other and more serious accidents followed, and lately 
it has been withdrawn from public exhibition and consigned 
to the crypt. | 

“There is no accounting for these strange stories. Not 
far from Abydos there lies a great monolith on which is 
inscribed, in strange characters, a wonderful tale. Accord- 
ing to the legend, told in the vicinity, no man can repeat 
that story and live—in a few hours he dies.” 

“What rot!” said a well-known writer. “If you will 
give me the address of that old monolith, I will go over and 
copy the whole thing. It will make a good story.” 

“Do you know what the dread words are said to be?” 
asked another. ’ 

“I trust I do not, gentlemen. It would be as bad to 
think of them as to repeat them. I fear we should all be 
punished in short order.” 

“Well, if we have to pay the penalty, we will promise to 
come back from the spirit world and tell you about it,” was 
the answer, and they laughed heartily at the joke. 

“It would be a very interesting experiment to witness,” 
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said their courteous entertainer, as he inclined his head and 
bade them good-night. 

One hour and thirty-five minutes later they were stand- 
ing face to face with the power of which they had spoken 
so lightly. Of that merry party, not one was saved. 

We do not say that the story of the mummy case or 
the monolith had anything to do with the disaster. A 
higher power than was attributed to these rules earth and 
sea. You may call it accident, or what you will, but these 
things are ordained to teach a lesson. Every once in a while, 
in sharp contrast to the careless ease in which we live, the 
finger of God writes a warning on the pages of history. 
We take no heed of the Mighty Force that governs the 
Universe, until, in some pitifully pathetic way, we are re- 
minded how insignificant we are. When we see hundreds 
of human beings as helpless as a swarm of gnats in the 
face of some great catastrophe, then we think for a moment. 

When man, in his blind egotism, reaches the stage at 
which he thinks he has accomplished the greatest feat of 
all time, lo! an invisible hand, as it were, is stretched out, 
and his masterpiece crumbles away to nothing, and a Voice 
is heard which says: “Thou shalt have no other Gods but 
me.” 

This same lesson is repeated over and over again, from 
the remotest ages. The Tower of Babel, the Fall of Babylon, 
the destruction of Herculaneum, all bear mute testimony 
that man is made to feel that Omnipotent Power, when the 
God of Mammon is worshipped. Of late years we have had 
the obliteration of Martinique, the desolation of Messina 
and the wiping out of San Francisco; and within two years, 
like a flash from out clear skies, without a moment’s warn- 
ing, thousands have sunk into a watery grave. Still we walk 
blindly on, inflated with our own egotism, and fools say in 
their hearts: “This is an accident, and in it there is no 
design.” 
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BROTHERHOOD AND WAR. 
By C. H. A. Bijerregaard. 


BOUT three months ago most of us were preparing 
to go to the country for recuperation and general 
refreshment. We expected to get new strength and 
a readjustment of our spiritual, mental, and moral 

compasses; for Nature never fails to take us into her arms, if 
we love her and come to her as our mother . And if we 
understand her motherliness, we can have no better pattern 
for brotherhood. Nature’s way with us, the Hindus call 
Yoga. Yogas are for readjustments. 

The various Yogas are not merely methods for individual 
growth and unfoldment. They are also powerful lifts so- 


cially. They build the Temple of Brotherhood. They are the 


Great Mother’s most active means. She likes nothing better 
than to get us away from the pursuits of city life and into the 
country, into the Open. She is always busy with lessons in 
universal kinship. The Great Mother is constantly making 
us feel the common physical origin, and our similarity to the 
rest of organic existence. She is also showing us the psychic 
qualities in beings around and about us. By means of the 
ant and the wild bird’s nest she teaches us art. The dog is 
a magnificent lesson in ability to stand abuse. She, the Great 
Mother, also enjoys to teach us altruism or those high no- 
tions we call moral and spiritual. These physical, psychic, 
and ethical teachings are the keys to all brotherliness; that 
Grand Kingdom of Man, Brotherhood, which all mystics, 
theosophs and occultists labor to establish. 

The Great Mother invites us to rest, that is, to the Yoga 
of devotion; and she creates in us that which by some is called 
Cosmic Consciousness, the Yoga of wisdom. The Great 
Mother silently lays a foundation for new activities after 
our return from the Open, and that is Karma Yoga. Looking 
upon these three impulses, and the schools built upon them, 
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it will be found that the Great Mother summarily educates 
us in the Royal Yoga; that is to say, when we come out into 
the Open, that her central effort and way with us is to 
still our insane rush for riches and influence among men, and 
to help us to take that breath which is hers and the key to her 
life. The Royal Yoga turns us in upon ourselves, and calls 
out the best in humanity. 

Those who have sense go to the country to get into the 
truth of life, the Great Mother’s Wisdom. They go to be 
attuned to her rythmic existence, and to learn that devotion 
which alone can save, and cure disease. They go for an in- 
fusion of power, without which no one can live long. Some 
time ago we prepared to retire from the merely human and 
incidental, and hoped to connect with the life eternal. 

Aside from the ordinary disappointments of daily life, 
few of us expected such radical events as those which have 
taken place and are about to take place. As unexpected as 
is lightning from a clear sky, so suddenly the European 
world heard the trumpets sounding the calls for assembling 
the armies of Europe. Symbolically, a trumpet means war. 

A trumpet, army, navy, war; these words are syn- 
onymous. They imply, necessitate, and interpret each other. 
A trumpet is not the same as a bugle. A bugle is a much 
milder instrument, and does not produce the terror of the 
trumpet. 

The sons of Aaron blew trumpets for the calling of as- 
semblies, for the journeying of the camps, in the great festi- 
vals to Jehovah, in the beginning of the months, over burnt 
offerings, and on going to war. All these occasions had 
something passionate about them, not joy or pleasure. 

The trumpet-horn is an instrument of passion and has 
the same impulse to action, as the war dance has upon the 
savage. A trumpet-horn has the power to let loose all the 
savage elements in man. 

The trumpet-horn has something occult about it. Let me 
state my experiences, and the results at which I have arrived. 
It may lead some to look into the powers of the instrument. 
The trumpet-horn is the prototype or earliest known ex- 

ponent of martial music. Originally it was not an instru- 
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ment for music; primarily its object was “to scare the foe.” 
Similar war horns with the object of terrifying were used 
by most of the ancient nations, and are used by savages of 
today. 

The trumpet-horn is therefore an exponent of certain 
demonic forces known to occultists; forces which create 
discord, which cleave asunder that which is whole; forces 
which act upon the weak as heart-raking and nerve-splitting 
impulses. Such demonic forces make their entries into our 
world and our personalities riding, as it were, on the tunes 
of a trumpet-horn. Their power is hinted at by Kipling in 
this remarkable line. (In “Ford O’ Cabal River.”’) 

“Blow the trumpet ;* draw the sword.” 

The trumpet-horn literally draws the sword, or, all that 
which the word sword means; such as, discord, conflict, 
clashing, hostility, defiance. 

I do not say that all can perceive those special qualities, 
but I will say that those qualities are aroused in sensitive 
natures, both the healthy and the diseased ones. Even in 
this country, people have felt the effect of the sounding of 
the trumpet-horn in Europe. And those people were not 
directly related to me and suffered from it. Several persons 
have come to me and declared that they were fever-stricken, 
but not by a fever known to the medical profession. They felt 
as if they were going to pieces, and were able to do dreadful 
things, if they did not watch themselves. According to my 
diagnosis, they are just such natures as I have described. 
The demonic vibrations of the war-horns in Europe have 
struck them; they being of the sensitive members of the 
human family on this continent. 

Do not for a moment believe that we in this country 
can escape the influences which come upon mankind during 
these terrible days of war. There is and has been for many 
years an intense uneasiness in the air. It is felt ,of course, in 
the financial and commercial world; but that form is, after 
all, only a weak effect. The uneasiness lies much deeper. 


'Rowbothan. Hist. of Music, 1885. 


“I allow myself to write trumpet for bugle, because that is obviously Kip- 
ling’s meaning. 
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You can see it and feel it vigorously if you realize that for 
some time there has been no great leader, no firm policy, no 
definite plan in the social world, nor in the world of religion 
or philosophy. Even in art, no leader or new creator has 
arisen. Everywhere there is chaos, confusion, indefiniteness, 
weakness, cowardice, immorality: occult war! 

Occultists are alive to this unsettled condition; but they 
do not allow themselves to be influenced by it. Why should 
they? Occultists stand outside the fluctuation of the pas- 
sions and the petty aims of the hour. They are still building 
on the Temple of Humanity, and know the plan of erection 
as well as the ground-plan. 

Together with the warring nations of Europe, we in 
this country form one solitary whole; a brotherhood in prin- 
cipal, though not in reality. Of present effects and of coming 
effects, we must partake whether we will or not. Culture 
and civilization are set back for ages, and national karmas 
increase fearfully; and we suffer though we do not fight. 

A trumpet-blast corresponds to a blast or explosion. 
The rending or splitting of the air corresponds to the split- 
ting of the spiritual atmospheres. It is the delight of mis- 
chievous spirits, as much as rock-blasting is a joy to brutal 
persons. The explosion of a rock is a small earthquake. A 
trumpet-blast is a violent disturbance of the air, the natural 
and normal habitation of spirits engaged in the government 
and education of this world, as well as the abode of evil 
spirits. 

Now, if you consider the effect of the first trumpet-call 
in this war and the ever repeated use of the trumpet, day 
and night, by the warring nations, you can readily see what 
the dynamic effects must be in all the worlds connected with 
our earth atmosphere. The world trembles. Here is food 
for study for all who dabble in occultism. 

Who shall escape? Can we still build the temple of 
brotherhood? Are the practices of a brotherhood religion 
possible under these circumstances? These questions I will 
answer ina few moments. A little more about the trumpet- 
horn. I refer more especially to the instrument used in the 
European armies than to the more modern bugle, an instru- 
ment not near so terrible as the trumpet-horn. 
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The trumpet call in a garrison town to assemble to put 
out a fire, especially if it comes at night, has something un- 
earthly in it. Not only does it come like a sword cutting the 
stillness, but it is demonic; it expresses terror, and an urgent 
call. If you have heard that call in a European garrison 
town, you realize what I say. You felt something of that 
unearthliness, and perhaps you felt the correspondence of the 
trumpet note to the fury of the fire and the awfulness of the 
night disturbance. 

When the trumpet-horn salts a garrison to general as- 
sembly, it means that officers and men are to meet at double 
quick, fully equipped and ready to meet anenemy. That call 
has a peculiarity of its own. To say that it causes the hairs 
on the head to stand up straight, is not enough. The trum- 
pets at that call have the power to rake all one’s nerves, to 
excite attention, to create a fury. Those trumpet notes not 
only torture the nerves, but they cut into one’s life, and it 
takes time to recover the equilibrium. The quality of those 
notes corresponds to the occasion: the letting loose of the 
demons of hell! 

The trumpets in Europe have called forth national 
hatreds. The present war is not an ordinary war of one 
government or army with another government or army. The 
trumpets have loosened the chains which used to restrain the 
nations. The nations are daily coming deeper and deeper 
into insane attitudes. They are already accusing each other 
of atrocities which cast a doubt upon the veracity or value 
of their culture and civilization. Common people, soldiers, 
ministers of the gospel, and leading men in public affairs, 
arts, and sciences, speak and act in a way which, three 
months ago, we would have thought impossible. Their 
speech and acts are contrary to brotherly relationship and 
near savagery. 

An occultist can hear all that satanism and deviltry in 
some of the notes given out by the trumpet. The trumpet is 
pre-eminently the instrument of demonic powers. It rouses 
them; it nourishes them; it commands them. 

Not many of us expected to hear the trumpet sound war. 
Yet we have heard the beat of the drum roll across the ocean. 
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Instead of hymns of peace and good-will among men, the cry 
of war to the death has echoed from abroad. Bishops of 
opposing nations have prayed each to their god for success in 
arms and the destruction of their enemies. What a farce are 
such prayers! How can these ministers believe their own 
words? Is not the church in conflict with itself? Should 
not these ministers always pray for peace, good-will among 
men, brotherhood? ‘© 

Surely there is something wrong, something radically 
wrong with the church. I cannot see any brotherhood en- 
deavor. No brotherhood religion offers prayers for destruc- 
tion of the neighbor! Out of this European war will grow 
many feuds and many acts to prevent the establishment of 
brotherliness. For instance, it is reported that French artists 
have decided to bar “for all times” all Germans as pupils in 
their studios. It is also reported that German publishers 
have decided never to publish any translations of English or 
French books. And a large number of English authors have 
signed a resolution denouncing German authors. 

Surely the intellectuals are no better than the clericals. 
What is their culture worth? Have those who speak thus 
any culture? Are they civilized? Nay—the very ideas of 
culture and civilization rest upon the brotherhood conception. 
The words culture and civilization did not get into our lan- 
guages till mankind had realized the solidarity of the human 
race, not until the idea of a universal brotherhood had 
dawned upon some of mankind, and now culture and civili- 
zation are endangered. Surely the trumpets sounding the 
call to combat have so shaken the intellectuals that they 
have lost their senses and bearings. 

I have put the question: Who shall escape the dreadful 
influences of the evils let loose upon the earth by the war? 

The answer is this: The strong ones escape. And those 
are the strong ones who stand apart from the conflicting ele- 
ments; who take no part in them; who do not take sides. 
The strong ones are those who have laid aside patriotism, 
nationality, all kinds of idiosyncrasies, and have substituted 
the universal kingdom and the Inner Life. Those who have 
done that, are the strong ones; they are builders of the 
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wt Brotherhood Temple; they are the ones who practice the 
By) Brotherhood Religion. The strong ones stand on the bridge 
ia of great purposes, and with equanimity see all things flow on 
in the turbulent stream of life. Do not misjudge them. 
There is a vast difference between those who have attained 
freedom and the callous ones who, because of their egotism, 
# are indifferent, and who do not take part in the work of uplift 
‘ nor in anything connected with brotherhood. Such ones are, 
: like ulcers and abcesses, to be cured or cut off. Freedom and 
indifference are opposite poles. The strong ones are not in- 
j different! 

: If we try to live in the fellowship of the eternal life, our 
national idiosyncracies ought to be laid aside. If we have 
theo-sophia, wisdom in god, we know that evils tend to good; 
and if we want to be occultists, we should apply our powers 
in the direction of peace and to the ending of the conflict. If 
we are not so far as that on the Path, but are roused by the 
war feeling which is in the air, even in this country, let us 
turn our warring inclination against ourselves! Let us 
take the field and cross swords, now, with our own lower in- 
clinations. That, too, is sound Theosophy and Occultism. 
Those who do that shall discover that they may attain won- 
derful results, and help brotherhood. 

I know it takes much Theosophy to be greater than one’s 
self, and to have a love that can bless the enemy who has 
struck us with a sword. But it can be done, and the eternal 
fellowship lies that way. But if you must fight or give way 
to the influences in the air, start in and help your national 
karma. 

Ai} National karma plays an important part in the present 

| war. It is not only the military systems, capitalism, aristoc- 
racy, which are the cause of this terrible war. The nations 
themselves or great parts of them also are init. If you over- 
+t come your own karma of discord and war, you benefit the 
| spirit of your nation and thus help to end the war. Here is 
something all can engage in and thus become members of 
the Order of the Builders; and now is a good time to seek 
membership. 


One of the forms which the evil spirits use for the de- 
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struction of the Brotherhood Temple and Brotherhood Re- 
ligion, is the philosophy of Nietzche and of Max Steiner. 
This philosophy gives the Ubermench, the Overman, right to 
treat everybody else as slaves. He is accountable to nobody 
but himself. It is that fiendish spirit which has created the 
present troubles and war, and has wilfully committed a crime 
against culture and civilization. Where the idea prevails 
that any one irresponsible man, or group of men, or system, 
can use all other men as mere tools in its own interest, we 
have that which is called Anti-Christ, the foe of Brotherhood. 

If you want to work for peace, not only now, but for 
a future peaceful development, then set yourself to oppose 
this Ubermench, this Overman, this tyrant, this Anti-Christ. 
He is here, even in this country. Declare war on him and his 
system, and you are carrying on a righteous war; you are 
then fighting on the side of Michael, the great warrior of 
heaven. The way to carry on that war, is to drive all kinds 
of conceit out of the mind, to send out currents of peace and 
happiness among the neighbors, wherever they be. Cease all 
kinds of antagonism, all negativity! 

I have also asked the question: Can we still build the 
temple of brotherhood? 

Is the brotherhood idea dead? I say it cannot die. The 
nations cannot die, though their false leaders fall by their 
own destructive arms. The people shall survive; but the 
systems which have led them to this present calamity will 
disappear. When people are in trouble, they begin to think 
and ask themselves and others about the cause of their 
trouble. That will happen now. The nations will examine 
and ask who or what brought about their troubles. The re- 
sult can only be national awakenings and regenerations. The 
final outcome of the awakening and regeneration can only be 
a movement in the direction of the brotherhood idea, because 
the brotherhood idea is fundamental in the human constitu- 
tion, individual and social. History shows that the brother- 
hood idea is the center of gravitation in many human move- 
ments. Let us, therefore, not be discouraged! 

Thus far I have only talked about war and destruction. 
Let me now say something about the necessity of war and 
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destruction. In the Gita, we hear Arjuna being instructed by 
Krishna to fight; to fight, even his own relatives. Arjuna 
obeys the command to fight, when he had fully received the 
Light of the Logos. That is sound philosophy. The Logos 
does fight! 

I know that many a poor soldier and sailor in the vari- 
ous armies and navies takes his first step on the Path by a 
blind obedience—a step he could not take in the humdrum 
of home life. Many a poor woman or child who suffer in 
the countries now at-war with each other, also takes the first 
step on the Path—by means of their sufferings. Their awak- 
ening is terrible. They do not partake of the glory that 
surrounds the resignation of the Roman emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, but these people are surely set on the Path. Nobody 
begins the Path except in suffering. 

From this point of view it is easily seen what must be 
the meaning of the words of Heraclitus when he says that 
“War is the father and King of all, and has produced some as 
gods and some as man, and has made some slaves and some 
free.” (Fragments XLIV.) It seems a hard saying, this of 
Heraclitus, but he tells us also (XLV.) that it is for us to 
learn to “understand how that which separates, unites with 
itself. It is a harmony of oppositions, as in the case of the 
bow and of the lyre.” Surely we become theosophs if we can 
rise above our own individual passions and look dispassion- 
ately upon a war of which we ourselves may be the victims. 
It is a Herculian task to perform, but the law is that life is at- 
tained only through the renewal called death. We cannot 
change the law. It is the method of existence. 

Death is one thing, but the conception of death is an- 
other. It is the natural man’s conception of death, that dis- 
turbs the truth and prevents the right understanding. Asa 
matter of course, the natural man is not an occultist, nor is 
he on the Path, nor does the natural man build the brother- 
hood temple. Destroy the natural man! He has no right 
to exist! When he is destroyed, the fear of death is also 
destroyed! The spiritual man knows no death. Death is 
to the occultist a normal feature of life; he has learned that 
death is a great, conscious, devoted, loving power. He knows 
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from experience that death is ceaselessly helping man to 
relieve himself of his shackles and fetters and bonds of all 
kinds. The occultist knows that when he dies and friends 
leave him, one friend, Death, does not leave him. Death, his 
only true friend, continues to help him, and never ceases help 
till he has attained final emancipation. All this is, of course, 
a mystery, and perhaps a revolting talk to man. No matter; 
it is the truth of life. Death, then, may be looked upon as a 
builder of the brotherhood temple! 

But let me hasten to add that there is a condition 
wrongly called death, which is to be abhorred. It is that 
condition which results from neglect of life’s many oppor- 
tunities, the wasting of life’s purposes. That death is ter- 
rible. A guilty conscience is indeed hell. That death is no 
liberation; it is fear and destruction. 

No child ever came into the world without the shedding 
of blood. Every historic period has passed away in streams 
of blood, in agony, and nations have cursed each other before 
now. It is evident that a new historic period is upon us. That 
belief is common enough, nowadays. Let us lay aside our 
passions and learn wisdom! 

It is a boon to live in an historic age, so wonderful as 
ours. In the past the priest has been dethroned; he is no 
longer able to thrive at his nefarious business. Now is the 
time to dethrone militarism. No one will longer identify the 
highest type of manhood with the warrior. That idea is 
dying. To bea soldier as a business will no more be the aim 
of ambitious men. In place of the priest and the soldier will 
come the brother and sister. That will be the new historic 
period. I plead: Help to bring in the New Age! 

From what I have said I would derive this conclusion: 
that the war will go toward helping to establish the broth- 
erhood religion. First, it will act negatively by removing 
militarism, aristocracy, and the tyranny of capitalism; it 
will clear the European atmosphere, fetid as it is from un- 
natural lusts, frauds, oppressions and hypocrisy; and on the 
whole, the war will, like a thunderstorm, clear the atmos- 
phere. 

Further ,the war will bring forth true nobility, and a 
fair distribution of nature’s gifts; it will awaken most of the 
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people who survive, as well as a large number of those who 
die, to a realization of life’s deeper factors and worth. War 
is a primary form of awakening. Most peoples’ lives are 
filled with attempts to awaken them; few come to realiza- 
tions. 

I now come to the last of my three questions: Are the 
practices of a brotherhood religion possible under the pres- 
ent circumstances, created by the war? 

I believe that in many places on the field of battle, in 
the midst of its horrors, stones are laid to build the walls of 
the temple of brotherhood which humanity is erecting. 
Among the dying, the wounded, or those who have fallen 
from exhaustion this verse of Norse ethics, the Havamal, is 
verified: 

Vices and virtues 

The sons of mortals bear 

In their breasts mingled. 

None is so good 

That no failing attends him, 

Nor so bad as to be good for nothing. 


Not only in this war, but in all wars, we have heard of sin- 
cere helpfulness extended by one wounded soldier to an- 
other—his enemy only a few minutes before. “None so 
bad as to be good for nothing.” In giving a drink of water, 
or helping the dying to a more comfortable position, or 
shielding him from the ravenous wolf in the night, the for- 
mer friends have come in upon the universal human ele- 
ment, have established the principle of brotherhood. Ene- 
mies are known to have embraced on the battlefield, and 
become firm friends. It was necessary for them to know 
distress before they realized the boon of meeting a soul! 
I will again quote the Norse Havamal. One stanza 

runs thus: 

I was journeying alone 

And lost my way; 

Rich I thought myself 

When I met another: 

Man is the joy of man. 
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We hear the genuine Brotherhood idea declare itself. 
The singer thought himself rich when he met with a fellow 
man and realized the eternal relationship of man to man. 
Man is the joy of man. The traveler was not merely re- 
lieved by meeting a fellow man. More than that, he found 
treasures; the only riches which endure—human fellowship. 
On the battlefied it may be discovered that “man is the joy 
of man”; that is the Brotherhood idea. 

Thus the angel of peace may pass through the appal- 
ling darkness of crime and hatred; and out there in the 
midst of the hells, the heavenly light may shine. 

The war has called for prayers. The people involved in 
the war have prayed to their national gods, and assured 
themselves that their gods would not desert them, the spe- 
cial people of the gods. But, as far as is known, none of 
them have prayed to the Great God, above all national gods 
and national interests. But occultists have related them- 
selves to Allmightiness. Knowing the inscrutable will of 
the Supreme, the cosmic will, and realizing the national 
karmas, occultists have declared their confidence in the 
good, and laid all sentimentality aside. 

Prayers have been offered in parts of this country, at 
the request of the President of the United States. The 
thought was praiseworthy, and the effort on the part of all 
the good people who have prayed will produce good. But it 
should be understood that if those who prayed did not act 
their prayers, the prayers were only lip-sounds. A prayer, 
to be worthy of the name, must be full of the genuinely hu- 
man; of brotherliness, in this case. 

This is the law. If we seek beauty we do not find it. 
But if we make ourselves beautiful in our thoughts and 
acts, and, as Aristotle would say, “energize”, then beauty 
comes to us. 

Apply this to prayer. If we pray with a definite pur- 
pose and limit our prayer to an end to be attained, our 
prayer will be ineffectual. It is then merely a petition, not 
a prayer. But if we pray so that our whole being is uplifted 
in the spirit, and not in seeking our individual aim and end; 
then our prayer will be effectual. If the prayers offered the 
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fourth of October had no specific national color, and bore 
no mark of dictation or personality; but were pure aspira- 
tions for spiriutal life, then they would have cosmic and 
eternal power. If they savored of human passion, they 
could only add fuel to the destructive forces now raging in 
Europe. 

In conclusion I would lead your thoughts in the direc- 
tion of the modern speculation on that which is called “The 
Second Coming.” I shall not dwell upon the subject. I will 
say only this—one thing is certain: Anti-Christ has arrived. 
And has he not been here for some time? All the marks of 
the Anti-Christ fit Nietzche’s Ubermench, the Overman, 
who has dominated parts of Europe for.some time. If the 
Anti-Christ is here, perhaps the Christ is also here, or soon 
to come. Think on that question! It will help in building 
the brotherhood temple.! 











THE RITUAL OF HIGH MAGIC. 
By Eliphas Levi. 


Translated from the French by Major-General Abner Doubleday. Annotated 
by Alexander Wilder, M. D. 


CHAPTER II. 
The Magic Equilibrium. 


QUILIBRIUM is the resultant of two forces. If 
the two forces are absolutely and always equal the 
equilibrium will be immobility, and consequently 
exclusion of life. Motion is the result of alternate 

preponderance. The impulse given to one of the scales of 
a balance necessarily determines the movement of the other. 
Contraries thus act upon contraries throughout nature by 
correspondence and analogic connection. 

All life is composed of inspiration and expiration. Cre- 
ation is the placing of a shadow to serve as a limit to light; 
of a void to serve as a space for the abundance of being; 
of a passive principle fecundated in order to furnish a recep- 
tacle and bring into concrete existence the energy of the 
active generating principle. 

All nature is bisexual, and the motion or activity which 
produces the appearances of death and life is a continual 
generation. 

God loves the void which he has made in order to fill 
it. Knowledge loves the ignorance which it enlightens. 
Strength loves the weakness which it sustains. Good loves 
the recurring evil, which in return glorifies it. Day is enam- 
ored of the night, and pursues it without ceasing while 
coursing around the world. Love is, at times, a thirst, and 
a fulness which has need of expansion. He who gives re- 
ceives, and he who receives gives. Movement is a perpetual 
exchange. To be cognizant of the law of this exchange, 
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to know the alternating or simultaneous proportion of these 
forces, is to possess the first principle of the great magic 
arcanum, which constitutes true human divinity. We can 
appreciate scientifically the diverse manifestations of uni- 
versal movement by electric or magnetic phenomena. Elec- 
tric appartus especially reveals materially and positively 
the affinities and antipathies of certain substances. The 
marriage of copper with zinc, the action of all the metals 
in the galvanic pile, are perpetual and in controvertible reve- 
lations. Let naturalists explore and discover; Kabalists will 
explain the discoveries of science. 

The human body, like the earth, is under a double law; 
it attracts and it radiates. It is magnetised by an androgy- 
nous magnetism, and acts reciprocally upon the two poten- 
cies of the soul—the intellectual and the sensitive—in in- 
verse ratio, but proportional to the alternate preponderence 
of the two sexes in its physical organism. The technic of 
the magnetiser consists entirely in the recognition and appli- 
cation of this law. To polarise the action and give to the 
actor a bisexual and alternating force, is the means still un- 
known and vainly sought for the purpose of directing at will 
the phenomena of magnetism. A highly exercised tact and 
a great precision in the interior movements are necessary, 
however, in order not to confound the signs of magnetic in- 
spiration with those of normal breathing. It is necessary 
also to be perfectly acquainted with occult anatomy and the 
special temperament of the individuals on whom we are 
operating. 

The greatest obstacle to the direction of magnétism is 
the bad faith or evil inclination of the subject. Such, espe- 
cially, are women who are essentially and habitually dis- 
semblers—women who like to be impressed by impressing 
others and succeed in deceiving themselves first when they 
play their nervous melodramas. The peculiar dealings of 
women constitute the true black magic of magnetism. Hence 
it will be impossible for magnetisers not initiated in the 
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highest arcana and not aided by the lights of the Kabala 
ever to direct this unmanageable and uncertain element. In 
order to be master of woman it is necessary to divert her 
attention and deceive her skilfully, by allowing her to sup- 
pose that it is she who is deceiving you. This advice which 
we especially give here to magnetic physicians might perhaps 
also find its place and application in conjugal politics. 

Man can produce at will two breaths; the one hot, the 
other cold. He can equally project at will active or passive 
light; but he must acquire the consciousness of this faculty 
by the habit of thinking of it. One and the same gesture of 
the hand may alternately expire and inspire what is by com- 
mon consent called the fluid; and the magnetiser himself will 
be apprised of the result of his intention through an alternat- 
ing sensation of heat and cold in the hand or in both hands 
if he uses them together—a sensation which the subject 
should experience at the same time, but reversed; that is to 
say, with an alternation directly opposite. 

The pentagram, or sign of the microcosm, represents 
among other magic mysteries the double sympathy of the 
human extremities between themselves, and the circulation 
of the astral light in the human body. Thus in representing 
a man in the star of the pentagram, as may be seen in the 
occult philosophy of Agrippa, it should be remarked that 
the head corresponds in masculine sympathy with the right 
foot, and in feminine sympathy with the left foot; that the 
right hand corresponds equally with the left hand and foot, 
and the left hand reciprocally. This is necessary to be ob- 
served in magnetic passes if we wish to reach the point of 
dominating the entire organism, and of connecting all the 
limbs through their proper chains of analogy and natural 
sympathy. 

This knowledge is essential for the use of the penta- 
gram in conjurations of spirits and in evocations of forms 
wandering about in the astral light, vulgarly called necro- 
mancy, as we shall explain in the fifth chapter of this ritual. 
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But it is well to observe here, that every action incites a 
reciprocal action, and, that in magnetizing others or influ- 
encing them magically, we set a current from them to us 
of contrary but analogous influence which may subject us 
to them instead of subjecting them to us, as happens often 
in operations which have for their object the sympathy of 
love. It is essential, therefore, that we should defend our- 
selves at the same time that we attack, in order not to 
breathe in toward the left side at the same time that we 
breathe out toward the right. The magic Androgyne’ 
bears written upon the right arm solve and upon the left 
arm coagulate, which corresponds to the symbolical figure 
of the workers of the Second Temple, who held in one hand 
the sword and in the other the trowel. While building, we 
must defend our work by dispersing enemies. Nature does 
nothing else, when she destroys at the very time that she 
regenerates. Now, according to the allegory of the magic 
calendar of Duchenteau, man, that is to say, the initiated 
individual, is the monkey of Nature, who holds him by a 
chain, but makes him act incessantly in imitation of the 
doings and operations of his divine mistress and of his im- 
perishable model. 

The alternate employment of the contrary forces, such 
as heat after cold, gentleness after severity, love after 
wrath, is the secret of perpetual motion and of the pro- 
longing of power. It is what coquettes have a sense of 
instinctively, who make their adorers pass from hope to 
fear, and from joy to sadness. To act always in the same 
direction and the same way is to overload a single scale of 
a balance, and it will result before long in the absolute de- 
struction of the equilibrium. Perpetual caresses soon en- 
gender satiety, distaste and repugnance, the same as cold- 
ness or constant severity in time alienates and deters af- 
fection. In alchemy, a fire always the same and continually 
burning calcines the first matter, and sometimes causes the 












iSee the figure in the frontispiece to the Ritual. 
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Hermetic vase to burst. It is necessary to substitute at 
regular intervals for the heat of the fire that of quicklime, 
or of mineral refuse. Thus it is necessary in magic to 
temper the works of wrath or severity of actions, of be- 
nevolence and love, and if the operator keeps his will al- 
ways strained in the same manner, in the same direction, 
there will result from it to him a great exhaustion and 
presently a kind of moral impotence. 

The magus, therefore, ought not to live entirely se- 
cluded in his laboratory, with his athenor, his elixirs and 
his pentacles. However heart-consuming may be the glance 
of this Kirké, called the Occult Power, we must know how 
to present to her at the proper time the sword of Ulysses, 
and to remove in time from our lips the cup which she pre- 
sents to us. Every magic operation should always be fol- 
lowed by a rest of equal duration, and by a corresponding 
diversion, but which is contrary to its object. To wrestle 
continually against nature in order to control and conquer 
her, is to endanger our reason and our life. Paracelsus 
dared to do it, and yet in this very struggle he employed 
equilibrated forces and opposed the intoxication of wine to 
that of intelligence. Then he controlled intoxication by 
bodily fatigue, and bodily fatigue by a new labor of intelli- 
gence. Paracelsus was, therefore, a man of inspiration and 
miracles, but he wore away his life in this devouring activity, 
or rather he rapidly fatigued and tore the vestment of it; 
for men like Paracelsus can use and abuse without fearing 
anything. They well know that they could not die any more 
than they could grow old here below. 

Nothing prepares us better for joy than sorrow, and 
nothing is nearer to sorrow than joy. Hence the ignorant 
operator is astonished at always arriving at contrary results 
to those which he proposes, because he neither knows how to 
cross or to alternate his action. He desires to cast a spell 
upon his enemy, and he himself becomes wretched and sick. 
He wishes to be loved, and becames miserably fond of 
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women who mock him. He desires to make gold, and ex- 
hausts his last resources. His punishment is constantly that 
of Tantalos; ? the water always withdraws when he wishes 
to drink. The ancients in their symbolism and magic oper- 
ations multiplied the signs of the binary in order not to for- 
get its law, that of equilibrium. In their evocations they 
always constructed two different altars and immolated two 
victims, one white and one black. The male or female 
operator holding in one hand the sword and the wand in the 
other was required to have one foot clothed and the other 
naked. Nevertheless, as the binary would be immobility and 
death without the equilibrating motor, there could be but one 
or three persons in the magic operations; and when a man 
and a woman took part in the ceremony, the operator had 
to be either a virgin, an androgyne, or a child. I shall be 
asked whether the oddness of these exercise the will by mul- 
tiplying at pleasure the difficulties of the magic operation. 
I shall reply that in magic nothing is arbitrary, because all 
is regulated and determined in advance by the unique and 
universal dogma of Hermes, that of analogy in the three 
worlds. Every sign corresponds to an idea, and to the spe- 
cial form of an idea. Every act expresses a volition corre- 
sponding to a thought, and formulates the analogies of this 
thought and of this volition. Hence the rites are determined 
beforehand by the science itself. The ignorant man who 


does not know this triple power undergoes their mysterious - 


fascination. The sage comprehends them and makes them 
the instrument of his will, but when they are performed 
with exactness and faith they are never without effect. 

All magic instruments should be double. . It is necessary 
to have two swords, two wands, two cups, two chafing- 


dishes, two pantacles, and two lamps; to wear two vest- 
ments, one over the other, of contrary colors as the Catholic 





afantalos was a king of Phrygia, who had been admitted to the feasts of 
the gods and afterward divulged what had been told him. The story is alle- 
gorical, and represents an individual who had been initiated into the Mys- 
teries, and profaned them by discoursing about them to the uninitiated —A. W 
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priests still do. We should have no metal about us, or have 
at least two. The crowns of bay, rue, wormwood or vernain 
should also be double. In the evocations we keep one of 
these crowns and burn the other, while observing as an 
augury the noise it makes while crackling and the undula- 
tions of the smoke that it produces. : 

This observance is not vain, for in magic work all instru- 
ments of the art are magnetized by the operator; the air is 
loaded with his perfumes; the fire consecrated by him is 
submissive to his will; the forces of nature seem to hear him 
and reply to him. He reads in all forms the modifications 
and complements of his thought. Then we see the water 
disturbed, and as though boiling of itself, the fire cast a great 
light or extinguish itself. We see the leaves of the garlands 
waving, the magic wand moving itself, and we hear strange 
and unknown voices passing in the air. It was in such evo- 
cations that Julian saw the phantoms of his fallen gods ap- 
pear, and in spite of himself was frightened at their decrepi- 
tude and pallor. 

I know that Christianity has forever suppressed the magic 


ceremonial, and that it severely proscribed the evocations 
and sacrifices of the ancient world. It is not, therefore, our 


intention to give them a new occasion for existence, in com- 
ing after so many centuries to reveal their antiquated mys- 
teries. Our experiments, even in this order of facts, have 
been learned researches and nothing more. We have verified 


facts in order to appreciate causes, and have never ene 
to renew rites forever destroyed. 


[sraelitish orthodoxy—that religion so rational, so divine 
and so little known—discards not less than Christianity, the 
mysteries of ceremonial magic. As for the Tribe of Levi, 
even the employment of high magic should be considered as 
a sacerdotal usurpation; and the same reason will cause 
operative, divining, and miraculous magic to be proscribed in 
all official worships. To show the nature of the marvelous 
and to produce it at will, is to annihilate for the common 
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people the conclusive proof of miracles, which every religion 
acclaims in its turn as its exclusive property and its decisive 
argument. 

Let us respect the established religions, but give also a 
place to science. Thank God we are no longer in the days of 
the Inquisition and fagots. Unfortunate savants are no 
longer put to death on the belief of crazy fanatics or hysteric 
maids. Besides, let it be well understod that we are engaged 
in curious studies and not in an impossible and senseless 
propogandism. Those who will blame us for daring to call 
ourselves magicians, have nothing to fear from such an ex- 
ample; and it is more than probable that they will never 
become sorcerors. 

(To be continued ) 








